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taken with unusual seriousness Prof. Wil- 

liam Z. Ripley’s speech and articles against 
the growing practice of stock issues which in part, 
and usually the greater part, carry no voting 
powers. Seldom has an academic criticism of busi- 
ness created more stir. In theory, Professor Ripley is 
right; nevertheless, we believe that these invasions 
of stockholders’ traditional rights are not partic- 
ularly important. Since the history of corporations 
began, only rarely have more than a few stock- 
holders taken an active interest in corporate 
business. Adam Smith, writing in 1775, said: 


Pisce’ press, and stock exchanges have 


The greater part of the proprietors seldom pretend 
to understand anything of the business of the com- 
pany ... give themselves no trouble about it, 
but receive contentedly such half-yearly or yearly 
— as the directors think proper to make 
them. 


That was written when the legal liability of the 
“proprietors” was unlimited, when the entire for- 
tune of each of them might be called upon to make 
good corporate debts. Since the stockholders’ 


liability has been limited to the amount of the 
shares, there has been even less incentive for stock- 
holders to influence management. Unless, of course, 
an individual held a large proportion of outstanding 
stock, in which case he was usually able to become 
a director and gain a voice in council. Actually, 
most stockholders vote by proxy at corporation 
meetings, and the printing and postage bills in- 
volved are just so much dead loss. A right which has 
been willingly surrendered to such a marked extent 
cannot be tremendously worth preserving. 

At any rate, the investing public has the remedy 
in its hands without need for legislation. All that it 
need do in order to discourage the issue of non- 
voting shares is to refrain from buying them. As 
soon as such shares drop to a noticeable discount 
below voting shares of equal yield and stability, as 
soon as managers and underwriters find it appreci- 
ably more expensive to raise money by that means 
than bythe issue of ordinary shares, the brakes will 
be applied to the practice. It is doubtful if even 
stock-exchange discrimination is, as the doctors 
say, indicated. The chief need, obviously, is enough 
publicity to guarantee that every investor will 
know exactly what rights he is acquiring when he 
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buys stock. Lack of caution in that regard is one of 
the inevitable accompaniments of easy money eras. 

Back of the chorus of protest against nonvoting 
shares, however, is uneasiness among industrialists 
lest investment bankers assume too much power 
over industry. The contest between entrepreneur and 
money lender is as old as business itself; and there 
is no checking its oscillations of fortune. Now one 
group gains and the other loses power, but neither 
ever becomes omnipotent. If the industrialists set 
great store by initiative, and the bankers set equal 
store by security, business clearly has need of both 
in varying degrees at different times. At present, 
stabilization after several years of adventurous 
expansion seems to be the order of the day. To that 
extent a reasonable increase in banker control may 
be expected and should be welcomed, while more 
than enough will soon defeat itself. 


Up the Wrong Tree 


HEN the Senate voted adherence to the 
World Court, Borah of Idaho promised via 
the radio that he would carry his fight to the 
country. He has been as good as his word. Chicago 
| greeted his plea for American 
isolation with cheers on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, as it had 
greeted other anti-Court blasts 
by the Democratic Senator 
Reed of Missouri the day be- 
fore. These speeches mark the 
beginning of a fight which the 
isolationist group plans to carry 
into every State in the Union 
where Senators who voted for 
the World Court will seek reélection next No- 
vember. It remains to be seen whether “American 
internationalism” is an issue to stir the voters. 
The interesting thing about this phase of the 
campaign is that party lines have been discarded. 
Consider the men who have joined hands to keep 
American thought and policies directed inward, 
never across the seas to take part in problems which, 
in the larger view, are our own as well as Europe’s. 
Borah, Frazier, Nye, La Follette, Brookhart — all 
more or less radical Republicans; Reed of Missouri 
and Blease of South Carolina, Democrats whose 
regularity is usually as certain as are their excellent 
gifts in the strident art of demagogy; add, then, Mr. 
Moses of New Hampshire, usually a stanch Ad- 
ministration supporter, and you have a potpourri 
group which has no other conceivable issue in 
common. Nor, indeed, is party ammunition con- 
sidered. There is the peculiar spectacle of Senator 
Reed solemnly delivering a Republican thunderbolt 
in telling his audience that the country has expressed 
in two definite mandates — the elections of 1920 and 
1924 — its desire to remain apart from European 








councils. It is interesting to conjecture where these 
new manifestations will lead. 

Rumors are current in Washington that Senator 
Borah may bolt his party in 1928 to lead a new 
Presidential campaign upon a platform of strict 
isolation. Perhaps the present move is calculated to 
sound out the temper of the country — to determine 
if isolation is an issue upon which a man might ride 
into the White House. Much as we admire the vigor 
of the Senator from Idaho, we suspect that he is 
barking up the wrong tree if all his hopes for the 
White House are placed in this one doubtful basket. 
Only by the greatest stretch of the imagination can 
the Republican landslides of 1920 and 1924 be 
construed as mandates from the country to stick to 
an isolationist policy. In the former campaign, the 
nation was tired of Democratic rule; in the latter, 
voters were content to let Mr. Coolidge carry on 
his safe and sane policy of “keeping cool.” In both 
isolation was a negligible factor. Keeping American 
statesmen out of Europe’s councils may stir up. a 
few votes, but as a single clear-cut issue it can 
hardly be ranked as a decisive factor in any election. 


When Fascism Stoops to Conquer 


pee believes in getting what it wants by 
hook or by crook. In Italy it used force success- 
fully; in Hungary, foreseeing the defeat of force, it 
tried fraud and failed. The result has been hailed 
as the crime of the century. That is perhaps an 
exaggeration, since the century is still young and 
may go from bad to worse. Nevertheless, in size, 


personnel, and international complications, the plot 


of the Hungarian Fascists to finance their revolution 
by forging French notes is sufficiently startling. 
Occasionally a kind of moral blindness overtakes 
men who are in deadly earnest. The Hungarian 
culprits engaged in their colossal crime, not to fill 
their pockets, but to satisfy their ambitions. They 
wanted power so madly that they tried to buy one 
state with the proceeds of a raid on the credit of 
another state, attempting an international crime on 
a scale that no skilled criminal would have dared. 
Hiring a German engraver to make a plate of the 
French thousand-franc note, they seduced employees 
of the state geographical society in Vienna to print 
the counterfeits. When their agents tried to ex- 
change the forgeries for gold or credits in the world 
money centers, the fraud was at once detected. 
Outraged France, with the full codperation of the 
German police, soon pushed the crime home, placing 
so much evidence in the hands of the Hungarian 
Government that some of the leaders were arrested. 
Their confessions brought others into custody. 
Prince Windisch-Gratz, of lineage equal to the 
Hapsburgs, has cleared his mind but not his record 
of the whole sordid transaction, and more than a 
score of political and police figures are under arrest. 
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With all its faults democracy possesses a good 
many plain virtues, among them honesty. Your 
democrat may confiscate when he gets power; but he 
refrains from the temptation to buy power. Even the 
Russian Communists, in their most reckless mood, 
never attempted to bring on their own revolution 
by forging the monies of other powers. To the 
absolutist mind, the end justifies the means, since 
the worship of power, as such, stills the small voice 
of conscience. A political program founded upon 
such a philosophy cannot endure, because its foul- 
ness drives away the sober-minded who are the chief 
bulwarks of the state. Fortunately, Hungary dis- 
covered the essential baseness of Fascism in time. 


The Dictatorship of Inanimate Things 


E who has an automobile must have a garage 

as well. Also, he must go on picnics, returning 

as full of indigestion as his car is full of wilted wild 
flowers. Next, he must join a country club and 
complicate his existence with plus-fours, stymies, 
slices, stances, and golf stories. This dictatorship of 
inanimate things sometimes deprives a man of -his 
wife and home — the golf widow is a reality in spite 
of all the jokes about her. But if the husband has so 
many gadgets grouped about him that he cannot 
possibly take care of them himself, he is quite help- 
less until he gets himself another wife. Whereupon 


he discovers that every new wife insists upon doing _ 


the house over and buying a lot of funny old mirrors 
and whatnots. Second wives are not likely to be 
economical. 

On the quivering base of such progressions, ac- 
cumulations, and changes, this industrial civiliza- 
tion of ours is reared. “Things,” said Mynheer 
Strauss some time since, “are in the saddle.” Quite 
so; and the heralds of these triumphant things 
shout through the advertising columns, making two 
wants grow where one grew before. America’s 
prodigal consumption stirs foreign observers to dark 
hints that Mother Nature will not countenance such 
reckless looting of her hidden stores. But perhaps a 
greater danger is the risk that, as things pile in upon 
our old friend Man, the little fellow will lose beyond 
recovery his power to distinguish between devices 
that save labor and those that merely kill time. 


Inconsistent Spending 
gpm COOLIDGE, in discouraging large 


appropriations for aircraft purposes, stresses 
economy and the danger of encouraging an already 
going armament race among the great powers for air 
control. These are logical reasons in support of what 
is, essentially, an illogical position. From a dollars 
and cents standpoint, national defense can be bought 
cheaper in aircraft than in other tools of war, yet 
there appears to be no official opposition to the 


Navy building program which contemplates the 
expenditure of $1,000,000,000 on new construction 
over a five-year period. The official assumption must 
be that the danger of armament racing in ships has 
been cleared away by the Washington Conference, 
while aircraft building remains unregulated by 
international agreement. The 
fact is, however, that competi- 
tive building of warships under 
the ten-thousand-ton limit im- 
posed by the Washington Con- 
ference is still going hotly on, 
at costs far in excess of the 
fondest dreams of aircraft en- 
thusiasts, and with continuing 
danger to the peace of the world. 

Meantime, the United States 
continues to lag behind other industrial countries in 
aviation, both military and commercial. The latter 
deficiency is the more serious, and our chief reason 
for pushing military aviation is precisely because 
government expenditures would tend to speed up 
the production and use of aircraft for commercial 
purposes. To force the evolution of aircraft toward 
practical and widespread use may be worth an arma- 
ment race for a few years to come, though limits 
might have to be set later. THE INDEPENDENT be- 
lieves the President should not frown upon a large- 
scale air building program and bless a large-scale 
naval building program. The figures do not warrant 
discrimination on the basis of economy, and the 
facts do not warrant discrimination on the ground 
of protecting international peace. 





In Time of Calm Prepare for Storm 


HIS is a time singularly devoid of political issues; 
but we note one on the far horizon — control of 
water power and the actual and potential supplies 
of electrical energy. At present, this is largely of 
State interest; but it is certain to be a national issue 
because the great watercourses of America pass 
through or alongside many States. There is even an 
international phase — the Colorado and Rio Grande 
watersheds include parts of Mexico, and the Colum- 
bia and St. Lawrence watersheds include parts of 
Canada. 
New York and Pennsylvania have been tilting at 
the question of setting up a treaty between the two 
States to govern utilization of flow in the Allegheny 
and the Susquehanna; and New Jersey would like to 
join in a three-State pact for the control of the Dela- 
ware. Then, there is the even more delicate adjust- 
ment to be arrived at in New England, where six 
States and numerous interstate rivers are involved. 
This matter is being seriously studied by a special 
committee representing the governors of New Eng- 
land States; the recent New England conference 
heard a statesmanlike utterance from Owen D. 
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Young on the subject. That the solution is a long 
way distant, however, may be deduced from Maine’s 
reluctance to let the current from her superb rivers 
be sold outside the State. The whole project of 
distributing current generated by the tide waters of 
Passamaquoddy Bay may be seriously compromised 
by Maine’s growing intransigence, although the 
international character of that project may provide 
a solution. In general, however, it is clear that the 
desires of States to use power at home, up-building 
local industry and population, come into direct 
conflict with the cravings of many existing industrial 
centers for cheaper power. Quebec’s refusal to per- 
mit the exportation of electric power from the 
Province emphasizes the same eternal conflict at 
work on the international stage. 

These problems are all geographical. The financial 
aspects of power development, however, are begin- 
ning to reassert themselves after immersion in the 
Coolidge bath of quiet, peace, and plenty. Shall 
the State develop new sources of energy and market 
the product? On what basis shall existing production 
be regulated? Governor Smith of New York has dealt 
with these questions in what must be rated a states- 
manlike series of messages, though there are several 
holes in his program of which the opposition is likely 
to make prompt use. In California, a knockdown 
fight is in the making between the advocates of 
public ownership and operation and those who favor 
the present system of private ownership and opera- 
tion under State control. Senator Johnson, who rode 
to power as an antirailroad champion, is directing 
the cohorts of public ownership, and it is reported 
that he may leave the Senate, where he has been 
neither happy nor fortunate, to lead, as governor, 
another crusade against “the interests.” If all goes 
well, he may be depended upon to step out into the 
Presidential fight again, with the power issue promi- 
nent on his banners. 

As the controversy gathers momentum, it is worth 
while to set down certain fundamentals applicable 
in any part of the country, though there are other 
fundamentals of local origin which only first-hand 
information can educe. Whether in Maine or in 
California, it is desirable to have the “spade work”’ 
projects of indisputable economic worth financed 
largely by public means, for the simple reason that 
the State can borrow money more cheaply than 
private operators can. Since price fixing under 
regulation is based upon cost plus a reasonable re- 
turn to management, it follows that the lower the 
interest charge the less the cost of current to the 
consumer. Dams and reservoirs so created should be 
leased to private corporations for purposes of oper- 
ation at figures arrived at on the basis of sound 
accounting which takes into consideration depre- 
ciation and sinking funds as well as interest charges. 
Power plants and lines should be erected at private 
expense, though perhaps under State supervision, 


and the State should have the right to take them 
over at fair valuation at the expiration of the lease, 
or earlier, if the public regulating body and the 
operating company fall out irretrievably over rates. 
This arrangement would guarantee continuous serv- 
ice at low cost, and at the same time would root out 
the blight of public management, which so soon, in 
this country, becomes political management. The 
principle is that the State should take the “sure 
thing” end of the transaction, and private enterprise 
the risks, with fair rewards for success and reason- 
able profits to encourage efficiency. Finally, each 
water power district should be carefully delimited 
with relation to geography and industry, so that 
wasteful construction and competition can be 
avoided. Along this general line, we feel sure, safety 
lies; but a vast amount of fur no doubt must fly 
before State interests can be harmonized with 
individual initiative. 


Going, Going, Gone — One Crown! 


IME works wonders in the market place. A few 

years ago, when the Russian Government an- 
nounced its intention of selling the crown jewels, a 
chorus of protest arose. How could the Soviet 
Government give valid title to 
possessions seized by force? 
What banks would advance 
funds against the purchases, 
and where could buyers be 
found for revolutionary loot? 
Outside opinion was most pre- 
cise and technical in all matters 
pertaining to Russia in those 
days. Yet the other day French 
and American syndicates bid 
against each other for some of the Romanoff baubles, 
and the transaction passed as current business 
without editorial or political complications. Crown 
jewels are on their way out of Russia as an offset to 
an adverse balance established by transactions in 
the normal lines of trade. 

This sale reveals how little hope practical men see 
of a quick overturn in Russia. While there was even 
a scintilla of faith that the Romanoffs would be 
needing their crowns and sceptres again, buying 
them seemed dangerous. But now it seems quite in 
the order of things for the Soviet Government to 
trade jewels for gold. If the gold really is spent on 
machinery, seed, and good breeding stock and not 
on the things Zinovieff 1s still preaching, so much the 
better for Russia and the world. Bringing Russia 
back into the society of nations is one of the most 
important steps in the postwar adjustment, and 
once the present régime is regarded as stable, no 
nation should delay that process unduly by insist- 
ence upon legalisms which the world of business has 
decided to overlook. 
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Prohibition and the Voice of 
Labor 


HIS year’s crop of examinations, diagnoses, 
and prescriptions for the prohibition malady 
is impressive. After due allowance for 
propaganda, a substantial trend is noted toward un- 
prejudiced investigation and calm statement. Men 
whose opinions and characters are unimpeachably 
on the side of temperance have testified in signifi- 
cant numbers during the past year to the failures 
of compulsory prohibition. Some have gone on to 
advocate a modification of “prohibition” in the 
interests of the temperance they are seeking. The 
statement of Dr. Empringham, former vice president 
of the Anti-Saloon League, for the Temperance 
Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church is the 
latest case in point: “We are in favor of a modifi- 
cation of the Volstead law to permit the sale of beer 
and wine because the effect of prohibition has been 
to put an end to scientific temperance teaching.” 
Conspicuous among the “answers” is the claim 
that labor is better off under prohibition than it was 
under license. Statistics are cited to show that 
workingmen are drinking less, saving more, and 
treating their families better. This is believable, but 
it is not the whole story. Many influential industrial- 
ists have from the beginning supported prohibition 
by emphatic interviews in the newspapers and by 
contributions to the leagues and societies supporting 
it. In season and out of season, Judge Gary, chair- 
man of the board of directors of United States Steel, 
has declared that prohibition is a boon both for 
labor and for business. He has lent the authority 
of his name and his position to the repeated asser- 
tion that it is a success in increasing the working 
capacity of the laborer by keeping him from getting 
drunk. Henry Ford gave out a memorable interview 
to the effect that booze and motor cars are dangerous 
companions. The Manufacturer's Record of Balti- 
more, circularizing a number of prominent industrial 
leaders, found an overwhelming majority in favor 
of prohibition and in agreement as to its success. 
Later, however, an organization of Illinois employers 
took the opposite view. 


On the whole, then, it is industry that has reared: 
the most impressive fortress of achievement to which 


the prohibitionists lay claim. If any man holds 
or seeks an opinion upon prohibition, he should 
inspect that claim with attention. 

An investigation made by a former editor of 
Tue INDEPENDENT, after two years of prohibition 
enforcement in a typical industrial town of the East, 
revealed the following condition: Plenty of good 
liquor in the homes of the superintendents, managers, 
directors, and vice presidents, and in the manu- 


facturers’ club; a small supply of inferior stuff among’ 


laborers; a great increase of enforced temperance 


among the poor, and a marked and threatening 
antagonism between men and management based 
on what was bitterly dubbed the “rich man’s law.”’ 

It is significant to find that in every convention 
or political gathering from IgIg to 1926 organized 
labor has unvaryingly declared itself opposed to 
prohibition. Those who most strongly insist upon its 
proved benefits to the workman are not his own 
spokesmen, but those of his employers. When labor 
as a group finds voice, it speaks quite otherwise. 
Of course, organized labor is by no means inclusive 
of all labor, but so few votes have been cast against 
antiprohibition resolutions in the conventions of 
the American Federation of Labor that the opposi- 
tion of labor to the Volstead Act must be accepted. 
Whether the employer’s belief in prohibition is 
sincere or not, it is not irrelevant to emphasize that 
conditions such as the above minister directly to his 
financial gain, without imposing a similar restriction 
upon his appetite. Unfortunately, sheer hypocrisy 
in this field is already notorious; and the emp'oyer 
who defends prohibition while entertaining his 
friends with bootleg booze is only less reprehensible 
than the judge who turns from the bench to the 
bottle after sending the bottle bearers to jail. 

To all this the prohibitionist answers, “Don’t 
take away the benefits of the law from the poor, but 
enforce it against the rich.” Unfortunately, in 
nearly every report or propaganda leaflet, he weakens 
his case by admitting that all the real offenders are 
the “leading and respectable members” of society. 
If prohibition cannot win a victory over the good 
judgment of the best and most intelligent among 
the people, it is surely debatable whether it is wise 
or even ethical to enforce it upon those who have 
no choice in the matter because of an inferior 
economic status. 

Here, then, is a sharp conflict of opinion. Manage- 
ment finds that prohibition is good for labor, since 
it encourages thrift and output. Labor, on the other 
hand, while not undervaluing thrift and output, 
holds that they are not final values like justice and 
liberty. It perceives that inequality reigns in court 
as in cellar. More important, organized labor realizes 
that legal compulsions are dangerous to its cause. 
If the Government succeeds in prohibiting drinking, 
it may go on to prohibit striking and other activities 
essential to liberty. Governments, like individuals, 
frequently fall into excesses following successes. 
From the American Federation of Labor’s point of 
view, for prohibition to succeed would be extremely 
dangerous to the organization, while the present 
operations of the law are merely irksome to indi- 
vidual members. 

And if organized labor ever changes its attitude 
on this point, it will forecast serious industrial 
conflict, because it will indicate that labor has 
changed its basic attitude toward the political 
control of life and work. 





——— 
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Bringing 
Old Treasures 
to the 
New World 


The Leverhulme Sale 
at the 


Anderson Galleries 


‘Sir BROOKE BootHBY, Bart.” 


By Sir Henry RAEBURN, R. A. 
Height 36} inches, width 27} inches 
Bought by E. F. Collins, Agent, for $6,000 


O* February 9 the 


auction of the Lever- 
hulme collection opened at 
the Anderson Galleries in 
New York City under the 
auspices of Mr. Kennerly, 
President. This sale 
marks, so far as we know, 
the first instance in which 
the executors of an estate 
in Europe have consigned 
an important and valuable 
collection of works of art 
to be sold by auction 
in the United States. It 
shows the growing impor- 
tance of the New World 
as a sale center of art, 
and undoubtedly suggests 
to the Old World the dif- 
ficulty of competing with 
the American dollar to 
prevent the stored inher- 
itance of the ages from 
drifting westward. Lord 
Leverhulme was “first, 
last, and always a collec- 
tor of English art.” A self- 
made man with tremen- 
dous energy, he had a 
passion for acquiring fine 
things, buying always on 
his own unaided judgment, 
without expert advice. For 
years he was practically 
the only collector of Adam, 
Hepplewhite, and Shera- 
ton, and he had a genius 
for being ahead of the 





(All photos courtesy the Anderson Galleries) 
““CALLER HERRING”’ 
Sir JOHN Everett Miztais, P. R. A. 
Height 43} inches, width 31} inches 
Portrait of the daughter of Buckstone, the actor, painted before the artist 
decided to become a fashionable painter. Bought by Gov. Alvan T. Fuller 
of Massachusetts for $31,000, the highest price paid for any single 
painting at the sale 








See 


‘*Two PEASANT Boys SINGING” 


FRANS HALs 


Height 29 inches, width 23} inches 
Bought by Mrs. A. L. Leeds for $1,900 


fashion in acquiring 
older works of art, al- 
though he did not hesitate 
to pay for what he wanted 
if the price was high. His 
collection, an extraordi- 
narily large and unusually 
complete representation of 
the English Eighteenth 
Century, was housed at 
“The Hill,’ Hampstead, 
where Lord Leverhulme 
was constantly enlarging 
his own house and pulling 
down those of adjoining 
estates to make room for 
his acquisitions. The sale 
comprised in the first mis- 
cellaneous group, 625 arti- 
cles; in the second, 296 
paintings; 163 porcelains 
in the third; 398 articles in 
the art library, and 493 
pieces in the group of fur- 
niture, rugs, and tapestries. 
In the five days devoted 
to the sale during the first 
week, $641,810 was real- 
ized. In the first session 
when the paintings were 
auctioned, their sale to- 
taled $86,980; the second 
night the sum of $149,465 
was realized; the third 
and final session of the 
paintings realized $110,- 
745, bringing the total 
amount paid for the paint- 


ings to $347,190. 
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“THe Lapy oF Pity” 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 
Height 46 inches, width 34 inches 
Bought by Mrs. E. J. McVoy for $1,700 


“THE RosE BowER ” 
Sir EpwarD Burne-Jones, Bart. R. A. 


Height 27 inches, width 21 inches 
Bought by Mrs. E. J. McVoy for $1,300 


“PORTRAIT OF PEPE ILL1” 
FRANCISCO JOSE DE Goya y LUCIENTES 
Height 25 inches, width 19} inches 
Bought by Mrs. George M. Payson for $25,000, the second highest 
price paid for a painting at the sale 
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Those Terrible Tabloids 


By Samuel Taylor Moore 


lady I had met by appointment in the Times 

Square subway station. “I simply can’t get 

along without my daily installment of Kraft-Ebbing.” 
Whereupon she stepped over to a news stand and 
purchased a copy of one of New York’s famous, or 
rather, infamous, tabloid newspapers. I mention 
the incident because it may help to explain the 
daily 1,250,000 circulation of Manhattan’s picture 
press. It is difficult to 
believe that one half 
of the population of the 


7 vad me for a moment,” said the young 


silence is that the scurvy tabloids hide beneath the 
cloak of the constitutional guarantee, freedom of the 
press. The strategy succeeds, for every newspaper 
is bound by tradition to tolerate no compromise with 
that principle. 

But there is one great danger inherent in the 
situation. Sound finances are an essential of any 
publication, and the pornographic press is a great 
success commercially. Will the dirty tabloids make 
such inroads on the rep- 
utable newspapers that 
the latter will be obliged 


nation’s greatest me- 
tropolis is one hundred 
per cent moron, but that 
is indicated by the circu- 
lation statistics of such 
an impartial organiza- 
tion as the Audit Bureau 


Are New York’s tabloid newspapers a journal- 
istic menace? Mr. Moore thinks so, and he tells 
his reasons. Latest figures place the circulation of 
the ‘Daily News”’ at 930,956, of the ‘‘Daily Mir- 
ror” at 249,144, and of the ‘‘Daily Graphic”’ at 
96,998. Among their regular-sized competitors, 
Mr. Hearst's “‘Journal”’ boasts of 635,805, the 
“Times” has 350,406, and the ‘‘World’’ 309,386 


to elaborate on the in- 
decent and _ unsavory 
happenings of the day 
in order to hold their 
readers? God forbid! 
Accuracy, the watch- 
word of every reputable 





of Circulations. If a 
Rabelaisian sense of hu- 
mor does not account for 
a large percentage of tabloid readers, then there is 
nothing to do but repeat the observation of Samuel 
Clemens that he certainly did love the human 
race, but there were times when he wished he had it 
concentrated in the Ark again — and he with an 
auger. 

The picture newspaper made its bow to America 
immediately after the war. Its compactness as com- 
pared with the bulkiness of the standard newspapers, 
and its condensation of news items, were features 
copied from the London Dai/y Mirror. But there, at 
least so far as New York is concerned, the re- 
semblance to the London paper ended. The amazing 
success of the pioneer tabloid inspired others to 
enter the field. In some cities these publications are 
edited with decency, and constitute merely an 
interesting experiment in American journalism. In 
Manhattan they are an unholy blot on the fourth 
estate — bawdy, inane, and contemptible. To para- 
phrase the slogan of a noted newspaper, they 
carry ‘‘all the news that isn’t fit to print.”” With the 
proverbial fine-tooth comb the world is curried for 
the salacious, intimate details of human nature at 
its lowest. The sordid facts are distorted and then 
clothed in the bromides and banalities of that school 
of fiction popularized by such writers as Laura 
Jean Libby and Bertha M. Clay. 

There have been few protests against the deepening 
quagmire of journalistic muck and filth. Of all the 
legitimate metropolitan journals only the New York 
World has spoken out. The reason for the general 


journal, has no place in 
the tabloid lexicon. Dis- 
tortion, exaggeration, 
and undisciplined imagination are the trinity sub- 
stituted therefor. Here is an example: An errand 
boy in a Bronx drug store is sent with a bottle of 
whiskey to an aged customer, a widow. He is perhaps 
seventeen years old and in every way a normal 
youth. To be sure he was a violator of the Volstead 
Act,— though an innocent one,— because the 
contraband was procured without a legal prescrip- 
tion. While he was making the delivery in the mean 
tenement, the recipient was fatally stricken with a 
cerebral hemorrhage and fell, striking her head 
against a table. The frightened boy summoned 
neighbors. The police responded, and a detective 
decided to hold him for questioning. Such might be 
the actual facts of the tragedy. 

It is a dull night in the editorial sanctums of the 
tabloids. True, that very day the Locarno pact may 
have been ratified, or the President may have sent a 
special message to Congress urging repeal of the 
tariff. But that is scarcely big news for a tabloid. 
The city news ticker revives hope for the morrow’s 
edition as it brings the facts that a widow has been 
found dead somewhere in the Bronx and a boy is 
held for questioning. An army of “leg men” and 
photographers is dispatched to the scene, and 


BOY BOOTLEG KING HELD IN DEATH PROBE 


blares forth on the next edition of the tabloids. 
The squalid room where the old woman died is 
described as “‘a love-nest of Oriental splendor and 


luxury.” The pint of liquor is the excuse for making . 
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the unfortunate errand boy a member of criminal 
royalty. He is probably described as “a dapper, 
insouciant youth, dressed in the height of fashion 
and contemptuous of the serious charge over- 
shadowing him.” 


ERHAPS some energetic reporter learns that the 

boy often took the daughter of a neighbor to a 
motion-picture show or toa neighborhood dance hall. 
If the girl happened to be a graduate of a parochial 
school, and if her father was a postman, she is 
described as “the -beautiful, charming, convent- 
bred daughter of a prominent government official.”’ 
Without running foul of the libel laws, the reporter 
proceeds to develop the suspicion of i intrigue, and 
the young woman is represented as “distracted by 
the news of her fiancé’s duplicity.” There are 
pictures, too, of all the principals, and a staff artist 
is hastily commissioned to sketch a series of draw- 
ings showing how a career of crime never pays. 
Such is tabloid distortion. 

The Daily News, pioneer in the field, is the prop- 
erty of the same men who own the Chicago 
Tribune. It was started in Ig1g, as a journalistic 
experiment, with earnings of the Tribunecorporation 
which otherwise must have been paid to the Gov- 
ernment as excess profits. The spectacular success 
attending the venture was noted by William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, who, after some none too encouraging 
preliminaries with the Boston Advertiser in tabloid 
form, launched the Daily Mirror in New York. He 
was quickly followed by that eminent exponent of 
physical culture, Mr. Bernarr MacFadden, whose 
fortunes have prospered in the manufacture and 
retailing of such paradoxical merchandise as “true 
fiction.” His New York offering is the Evening 
Graphic, and he recently secured control of Phila- 


delphia’s only tabloid paper. 


In some ways the tabloids might be truthfully 
classified as a foreign-language press. Homo sapiens 
is invariably a “sheik,” a “fiend,” or a “magnate” 
of whatever commodity he deals in. Feminine 
figures in the tabloid news are always, “young and 
beautiful.” If they are not “poor moths,” “broken 
butterflies,” or some rich man’s “toy,” they are, 
“shebas” or “red-hot mammas.” Love is a hy- 
phenated adjective in all-important headlines — as, 
for example, “love-pact,” “love-nest, ” “‘love-child,” 
“love-thief,” “love-slayer,” “love-cheat.” Any 
social festivity is ipso facto an “orgy,” and other 
favorite headline trimmings are the words “nude,” 
“shame,” “‘scarlet,” and “probe.” 

The camera work takes on the same coloring, with 
effects that are often ludicrous. Ostensibly sorrow- 
ing women, victims of man’s ruthless passions, must 
always be posed smiling, with their dresses elevated 
as far above the knees as possible — or, better still, 
in one-piece bathing suits or as seminude studies. 
When tragedy stalks a family the photographer and 
the “picture-hound” are dispatched on its trail. 
Miserable parents, grieving over the death or the dis- 
appearance of a child, suffer the disturbance of their 
privacy to pose with handkerchiefs at their eyes or to 
register sorrow before a photograph of the lost one. 


XES, pistols, and other implements of crime 
are highly esteemed as illustrations, and every 
captured criminal must be photographed chained to 
a detective or else posed in the embrace of some 
woman passionately declaring her loyalty. Another 
much prized expression of tabloid art lies in pictures 
of dead bodies on the street awaiting removal, or 
of bandage-swathed victims of accident or attack 
propped on their couches of pain. Perhaps the most 
sickening exhibition of this sort occurred in connec- 
tion with a train wreck on Williamsburg Bridge. 
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The photograph of a mere infant lying on a hospital 
cot carried a caption claiming high enterprise in 
journalistic efficiency — since the little victim died 
three hours after the picture was taken. But the 
1925 medal for pornographic art was won by Mr. 
MacFadden’s journal, which, during the Rhine- 
lander annulment suit, reproduced by means of a 
composite picture the plight of the dusky bride 
standing all but naked before judge and jurors. 


RIMINALS are frequently glorified; and when 

a woman is the central figure in a case the 

keenest sort of competition arises as to which of the 

tabloids will win “her own story” — the story being 

written by a staff reporter, with a reproduction at 
the top of the unfortunate’s autograph. 

But there is more in the tabloids than mere news 
and pictures. There are the most banal of “comic” 
strips, advice to the lovelorn, and chats about almost 
everything pertaining to the foibles of the gentler 
sex. There are daily “true fiction” stories and 
serials. I quote two titles from the paper before me: 
“The Love Cowards” and “Does Virtue Pay?” 
The literary quality is in keeping with the titles. 

And then, the contests! Each of the tabloids is a 
prize-giving institution, and competition among the 
three is acrimonious and terrible. The Mirror boasts 
at present of running twelve contests simultane- 
ously. Here they are: 

First there is the “Look Like Mike” contest. 
“Mike” is a moving picture, and the girl who bears 
the closest resemblance to the heroine wins a cash 
prize. Next comes a “Comic Cipher” contest; 
“Ideal Marriages”’ is the third, the daily prize going 
to that reader who offers the best list of qualities for 
an ideal helpmeet. The “Red Kimona” contest 
is another motion-picture exploitation stunt; the 
prize winners are those who put up the best argu- 
ments as to why a fallen woman may or may not 
become a useful member of society. 


Havyer Got the Havyers? 
Get ’Em and Win Cash 


That is the editorial greeting over the next contest. 
The current first-prize winner wrote, “Havyer ever 
seen a barn swallowing?” So much for that. Others 
are “Embarrassing Moments,’ “Stingiest Persons,”’ 
“Cutest Sayings,” “Lafs,” “Recipes,” and “Dog 
Adoption.” The majority of the offerings are personal 
anecdotes, and banality is obviously the measure of 
merit. The contests that are the most popular offer 
a stage career or chances for screen try-outs. 
There are crusades, too. Mr. MacFadden’s 
Graphic recently conducted an aggressive exposé of 
alleged fraud in the Atlantic City Bathing Girl 
Pageant. The bathing girls, of course, “‘ate it up.” 
The Mirror is now waging a crusade with the slogan, 
“Why Don’t You Get Married?” Before this it led 
a drive against the “subway sheiks,” or alleged 


mashers. If memory serves aright there was also a _ 


movement to expel moral lepers from the city. 
If that campaign had been successful, what would 
have happened to the circulation of the tabloids? 
There you have New York’s picture papers. They 
are not friendly rivals; they constantly bicker and 
snap at one another in their editorial and news 
columns. Charges of bad faith and of poor taste in 
presenting “news”’ ring out in each issue along with 


boastful proclamations of exclusive triumphs in ® 


pornographic art and letters. If you have a good 
stout stomach, it sometimes amuses; generally, it 
nauseates. 

There is one thing to be said for the tabloids. 
Never, so far as is known, have these purveyors of 
journalistic filth engaged in blackmail. But nobody, 
high or low, is immune from their peering and pry- 
ing, and when they succeed in spotting an act of 
moral turpitude they fall upon it with cries of joy. 
Such is the postwar trend in Manhattan journalism; 
may common decency rise against it! 


The Farmer Remembers the Somme 


Will they never fade or pass! 
The mud, and the misty figures endlessly comin 
_In file through the foul morass, 
And the grey flood-water lipping the reeds and 
grass, 
And the steel wings drumming. 


The hills are bright in the sun: 

There’s nothing changed or marred in the well-known 
places; 

When work for the day is done 

There’s talk, and quiet laughter, and gleams of fun 

On the old folks’ faces. 


I have returned to these — 
The farm, and the kindly Bush, and the young 


calves lowing; 


But all my mind now sees 
Is a quaking bog in a mist — stark, snapped trees, 


And the dark Somme flowing. 


Vance PALMER. 
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_ The Indian and Religious Freedom 


URING the past 
few months a 
group of Pueblo 


Indians from New Mex- 
ico have been moving 
up and down the Pacific 
Coast, seeking to call 
attention to the alleged 
religious persecution that 
their people have suffered 
for several years at the 
hands of the Indian Bu- 


By Hugh A. Studdert Kennedy 





The Editors have made every attempt before 
publishing Mr. Kennedy’s article to establish the 
truth of the Pueblo’s claims. As a result, they find 
that the subject is not one which the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs wishes to discuss in the public 
prints, though it appears that the Bureau’s meas- 
ures are directed against certain practices in con- 
nection with the dances which appear to them 
open to censure, rather than against the dances 
themselves. Nevertheless, the Editors feel that a 
condition which makes one group of men the cen- 
sors of another’s morality is unfortunate and open 

to censure 


knowledge of charges 
made or to be confronted 
by the complainant; he 
cannot demand advice of 
counsel, and he has no 
appeal to higher courts. 
Under Circular 1665 the 
agents of the Indian Bu- 
reau are instructed to 
decide, with the system 
of trial above described, 
whether a given tribal 


reau. Either personally, 








religious expression pro- 
motes idleness, excessive 





or through interpreters, 
they have addressed large 
gatherings; and they have appeared before influen- 
tial organizations singing tribal songs and perform- 
ing sacred dances, making their appeal as Americans 
to Americans. The list of names, which includes 
governors and masters of the religious ceremonies of 
a number of Pueblos, is an interesting one: Snow-on- 
the-Mountain, White Snow, Antelope River, Little 
Star, Willow Deer, Snow Deer, Journeying Star, 
Deer of the Rain, Rainbow, Red Beads, Eagle Tail, 
High Heaven. Carried out as it has been under 
the auspices of the Indian Defense Association of 
Central and Northern California, the tour has al- 
ready aroused widespread interest. 

The story is soon told. On April 26, 1921, during 
the secretaryship of Albert B. Fall, Commissioner 
Charles H. Burke of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
addressed to all Indian superintendents (Indian 
agents) a document called Circular 1665. That 
document stated: 


The sun-dance and all other similar dances and so- 
called religious ceremonies are considered “Indian 
Offenses” under existing regulations, and corrective 
penalties are provided. I regard such restrictions as 
applicable to any (religious) dance which involves 
. . . the reckless giving away of property . . . fre- 
quent or prolonged periods of celebration . . . in 
fact, any disorderly or plainly excessive performance 
that promotes superstitious cruelty, licentiousness, 
idleness, danger to health, and shiftless indifference 
to family welfare. In all such instances, the regula- 
tions should be enforced. 


The regulations referred to are those having to do 
with “Indian Offenses,” and such regulations, until 
overruled by Congress, have the effect of statute law. 
They are decreed and defined by the Indian Bureau. 
The prosecutor and the judge are the same person, 
an Indian Bureau employee; there is no jury 
_ Provision; the accused cannot demand previous 


generosity, ill health, in- 
difference to family welfare, and so on. If they 
decide in the affirmative, then it is made their 
duty to abolish the religious expression through 
persuasion or, if necessary, by means of penalties, 
which include imprisonment for the worshiper. 


OME two years later, namely, on February 14, 

1923, Circular 1665 was strengthened by a sup- 

plement containing a series of recommendations 
of which the following are the most important: 


That the Indian dances be limited to one in each 
month in the daylight hours of one day in the mid- 
week, and at one center of each district; the months 
of March, April, June, July and August being ex- 
cepted. (No dances in those months.) 

That none take part in the dances or be present 
who are‘under 50 years of age. 

That a careful propaganda be undertaken to edu- 
cate public opinion against the (Indian religious) 
dance. 


Now it is claimed by the Indian Defense Associa- 
tion — and it is, of course, a fact — that these Indian 
dances are collective religious expressions. It is a 
fact, moreover, that the various Indian holy days 
and holy seasons have been fixed for many centuries 
and are held in as great honor as are Easter and 
Christmas among Christian peoples. Planting time, 
blossom time, and harvest time are immutable dates 
in Indian ritual, as holy to the Indian as any dates 
established under Christianity are to the Christian. 
Ten days after this supplement to Circular 1665 
was issued, the Indian Commissioner broadcast a 
message to all Indians. It read: 


I could issue an order against these useless and 
harmful performances, but I would much rather have 
you give them upof your own free will, and, therefore, 
I ask you now in this letter to do so. If at the end of 
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one year the reports 
which I receive show 
that you are doing as 
requested, I shall be 
glad, for I shall know 
you are making prog- 
ress — but if the re- 
ports show that you 
reject this plea, then 
some other course 
will have to be taken. 


And so a year went 
by. The Indians, deeply 
disturbed, prepared to 
stand firm; and when 
the time came for , 
“some other course”’ to 
be taken, it was found 
that they had become 
firmly settled in their strong determination to hold 
fast to their thousand-year-old “ way of the spirit.” 


ie Pex, Wie: 
The 


HE first effort to enforce the new way was made 

in April of last year, when Commissioner Burke, 
accompanied by the superintendent for the Northern 
Pueblos, came to the ancient Pueblo Taos in New 
Mexico and issued an order requiring that certain 
boys, temporarily withdrawn from school for re- 
ligious training, should be returned to the govern- 
ment school. There were only two boys, out of a 
school population of two hundred, and such with- 
drawal takes place only once in a lifetime. The 
Pueblo, through its officials, stated formally that it 
desired above all things to have its boys take full 
advantage of the government school and was anx- 
ious that boys withdrawn temporarily from school 
for religious training should be kept in school for an 
additional period to make up for any lost time. 
While most willing to do what it could to meet the 
wishes of the Bureau and safeguard the education of 
the boys involved, the Pueblo stated that under on 
conditions could it obey the Commissioner’s order, 
which was nothing less than a command, in effect, to 
suspend the five-thousand-year-old religious cus- 
toms of the tribe and the religious education of those 
who, “learning the unwritten bible of the tribe and 
becoming great in emotional refinement would be- 
come the priests and teachers of tomorrow.” Since 
that day, it is claimed by the Indian Defense Asso- 
ciation, there have been many similar efforts to 
compel the Pueblo In- 





delegat n oj Pueblo ndians touring the Pacific Coast ina plea 
for religious freedom 


1925, when fifteen tribes 
met together and 
charged the Indian 
Bureau with attempt- 
ing, not merely by 
threats, but by overt 
acts, to destroy their 
tribal life, to nullify 
their constitutional 
rights as individuals, 
and to defame their 
religion to the Ameri- 
can people. In the 
course of an appeal 
issued by that gather- 
ing the question was 
put simply enough. The 
appeal ran: 





We understand that the object sought is to pre- 
pare the way for a complete forcible suppression 
of what our enemies call our paganism. We do not 
know what that word means. We worship the 
Great Spirit who has given us life and light since 
long before the White Man came. We ourselves be- 
lieve that Great Spirit is no other than the Christian 
God, and we cannot allow ignorant men to put our 
Great Spirit and our Christian God at war with each. 
We confidently ask for the understanding and help of 
our friends, and we especially submit this question 
to the President of the United States. 


The defense of the Indian Bureau is that its edu- 
cational campaign has been purely general and in 
no way localized or specific, but that it has aimed to 
establish a conviction that the religious beliefs and 
practices of the Indians are in some way immoral. 
This charge of immorality is the one most strongly 
denied by the Indian chiefs now touring the Pacific 
Coast, and it would appear very difficult to sub- 
stantiate. The charge of immorality, it is pointed out 
by the Indian Defense Association, is one that was 
made to justify the persecutions of the early Chris- 
tians and of the Jews. It goes without saying that 
unless these Indian exercises are clearly proved to be 
immoral, the attempt to suppress them or to limit 
their. observance is a grave breach of the liberties 
guaranteed under the American Constitution. 


O doubt the Indian Bureau has its own inter- 

pretation of the whole matter to offer, but it 
is certainly due to the 
American people that the 





dians to abandon the re- 
ligion of their fathers. 
The most recent 
development in the story 
was a great meeting held 
atSanto Domingo Pueblo, 
near Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, on August 31, 





Luther Burbank’s declaration of atheism 
caused a considerable stir when it was re- 
ported recently. Mr. Burbank has consented 
to state his creed in next week’s INDE- 
PENDENT. Dr. Howard A. Kelly, professor 
emeritus of gynecology at Johns Hopkins 

University, champions the opposite view 


charges which are being so 
widely made against the 
Bureau should be investi- 
gated and their truth or fal- 
sity settled. The Indian’s 
score against the white 
man is heavy enough. 
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Singapore, capital of the consolidated governments of Penang, Singapore, and Malacca, and the crude rubber capital of the world 


Malaya—Britain’s Triumph in the Rubber Trade 


Following the investigation 
by Congress in January into 
the present abnormally high 
cost of rubber caused by 
British export restrictions in 
the Far East, a $10,000,000 
rubber-producing corpora- 
tion was formed by members 
of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce to 
protect American interests 
in the rubber market. This 
corporation plans to deter- 
mine the advantages of dif- 
ferent sections of the world 
for rubber plantations, and 
to consider offers of planta- 
tions and properties made by 
Brazil, Ceylon, Old German 
East Africa, and Colombia, 
as well as of a large tract 
in Cuba, and to stimulate 
and promote the growing of 
rubber. 

At present the export of 
rubber from the Malay Pen- 
insula shows how Great Brit- 
ain has profited from her 
own ingenuity in overcoming 
the «ifficulty which she, too, 
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Where the jungle reaches down to the coast in Penang 


(Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway) 
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once faced in obtaining a 
supply at a reasonable cost. 
In 1895 Brazil’s export duties 
on rubber were unfair and 
uneconomic. Prosperity in 
the Malay Peninsula, most of 
which had been under Great 
Britain’s dominion since 
1874, chiefly depended on 
the export of tin, a com- 
modity bound to run out 
in time. Rubber seeds from 
Brazil were matured in Kew 
Gardens, London, and seed- 
lings sent out to the Malay 
Peninsula. Thus the rubber 
trade changed from the har- 
vest of wild growth — taken 
from trees in the Amazon 
Valley in Brazil and the wild 
vines of tropical South Amer- 
ica — and became scientific 
culture. Today the Malay 
States produce a very 
considerable part of the 
world supply. With the grow- 
ing demand for rubber, surely 
this experiment can be suc- 
cessfully repeated by United 
States capital. 
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(Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway) 


While some of the rubber 
is grown by small land- 
owners, the bulk of it 
comes from large plan- 
tations. Plantation life 
is simple, and often 
more than one large 
family will occupy a 
single small thatched 
house 


Rubber trees are usually 
tapped at sunrise, as 
the milk is supposed to 
flow more freely in the 
early morning hours 
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(Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway) 
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Crude rubber is obtained from the milky juice of the 
tree, not the sap, but a secretion nonessential to the life of 
the plant. It is unnecessary to cut the trees down, but 
instead they may be tapped and a small incision made 
to allow the milk tc flow out. The juice is then allowed 
to simmer over a slow fire until the water is evaporated. 
Then the unsmoked rubber is dried on lines as in the 
above picture 


Ciock Tower IN GEORGETOWN, PENANG 
Penang was the first British settlement in the Malay 
Peninsula, and is now the most northerly division of 
the British colony in the Straits Settlements. Next to 
Singapore, Georgetown with its capacious harbor is the 

* chief port of the Straits Settlements 
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(Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway) 
Where man plays the part of a beast of burden. Natives drawing crude rubber through the streets of Singapore 





(Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway) 
Shielding cart and driver from the tropical sun — a country oxcart with its protecting top outside Singapore 
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The Weapons of the Next War 


By John Bakeless 


HENEVER a disarmament conference 
\ } \ meets, it finds new military problems con- 
fronting it and has to lay down new rules 
for the new weapons that have been invented or 
developed since the last conference met. These rules, 
sad to say, are frequently evaded or broken in the 
heat of conflict. But they are not quite useless, for 
their mere existence puts the first side to violate 
them distinctly in the wrong. 
The approaching conference will have even more 
problems than usual. For it is meeting just seven 
years after the official conclusion of the greatest 


—which wore perilously thin in the last war — 
to disappear entirely. 

It is important to note that military aviation, 
despite the immense advance of the last few years, 
is still in its infancy. Until the French manceuvres 
of 1909 and 1910, only a few enthusiasts believed 
in the military value of aircraft at all. And from 1gto 
until several months after the World War had begun, 
aircraft were regarded as valuable mainly for direct- 
ing artillery fire and for reconnoissance, rather than 
for bomb dropping and raiding or for fighting other 
planes, functions which later became paramount. 

| By the end of the war, air- 





war in history, the technical 
“‘lessons”’ of which have by this 
time been fully digested and ap- 
plied by all the armies of the 
world. The most perfect and 
deadly weapons of the World 
War were those prepared for 
the 191g campaign, which were 
never used because the cam- 
paign was never fought — but 
the plans for which are care- 
fully filed away in the archives 
of half a dozen general staffs. 
These weapons the conference 
will have to consider — and also 
the improvements and new 
ideas in destructive technique 





Before May 15, the nations of 
the world will meet at Geneva 
to talk over the details of the 
next international disarmament 
conference. Many of their prob- 
lems concern weapons of the 
“1919 campaign ’’— most ter- 
rible of the World War’s offen- 
sives — which was never fought. 
Mr. Bakeless, whose book,‘‘ The 
Origin of the Next War,” is to 
be published this month, de- 
scribes in this article the post- 
war development in armaments 
which the conferees cannot over- 

look in their deliberations 


planes had begun to mount 
artillery as well as machine guns. 
Today, designers. are already 
beginning to use light armor; 
and experiments with wireless- 
controlled pilotless ‘planes have 
long been in progress. The pilot- 
less airplane may develop quite 
as swiftly as radio, which was a 
miracle yesterday and is a com- 
monplace today. If that hap- 
pens, the ’plane will cease to be 
a flying car and will itself be- 
come a projectile with a range, 
accuracy, and destructive effec- 
tiveness that will make the 42- 


that seven years of careful study 





centimeter siege gun of 1914 








have produced. 

The Armistice ended for a 
time the fierce and eager search for new weapons, 
new machines, and new chemicals that was being 
carried feverishly forward on both sides of the 
firing line. But though the new projects were not 
executed, they were not lost and not forgotten. 
Notes, plans, formulas, calculations, experimental 
data, and discoveries all vanished into the capacious 
archives of the several general staffs engaged upon 
them. And once the trouble and confusion of un- 
tangling and demobilizing a dozen nations in arms 
was over, all these documents were hauled out of 
their files, sorted, and studied, and their peace-time 
development was begun again — more slowly, but 
no less thoroughly, than under the impelling pres- 
sure of a world at war. . 

In the next great war all these technical improve- 
ments will certainly be applied. On each side whole 
nations will be involved, rather than armies; and 
the use of aircraft, highly developed tanks, gas, and 
perhaps rays and bacteria will cause the line of 
distinction between combatant and noncombatant 


look like a child’s toy. 

The airplane has one further 
possibility that must not be overlooked. It is an 
ideal means of transporting troops. Mobility is the 
essence of successful war, and the airplane is the 
swiftest vehicle ever devised. Any of the passenger 
’planes whose regular routes crisscross Europe is 
capable of carrying half a platoon of infantry or 
two tons of supplies. Now, imagine a country 
powerful enough to secure air superiority and retain 
it— as France, under present conditions, could 
probably do against any two European nations. 
Until its army was ready to enter the aérial trans- 
ports and invade the enemy’s country, the air fleet 
could amuse itself by unloading three hundred tons 
of bombs a day for weeks at a time, greatly to the 
dismay of the hostile capital and industrial centers, 
with their waterworks, power plants, bridges, tun- 
nels, pipe lines, oil tanks, railroad yards, storehouses, 
and other vulnerable points. 

The flying transports, bearing the invaders, could 
land wherever they pleased behind the enemy’s 
battle line. A surprise attack in the rear, most 
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dreaded of 
military disas- 
ters, would 
become a cer- 
tainty for the 
side that had 
lost control of 
the air; for 
British esti- 
mates indicate 
that a fleet of 
two hundred 
"planes can 
transport a 
brigade a day, 
and if allowed 
to continue its 
work for a few 
days — which 
is simple 
enough so 
long as air 
superiority is 
maintained — 
can land two 
or three divi- 
sions in the middle of the enemy’s country and keep 
them supplied with food and ammunition. 

The World War was a deadlock for four years 
because there were no flanks, and because frontal 
attacks could be stopped either by barbed wire and 
machine guns or by the impassable condition in 
which the artillery preparation left the ground. 
That will not happen again. A new type of motor 
transport developed for the Ig1g campaign is now 
able to cross any ground. And when the next great 
war comes, commanders will have to look out for 
the “third flank,” created by troops transported in 
aircraft and attacking i in their rear. 

If the British were disturbed prior to 1914 by the 
building of the German fleet, imagine the frame of 
mind in which they will enter the disarmament 
conference. The French air force — the finest in the 
world, swifter than any navy — has potential bases 
almost within sight of British soil. Just now, there is 
peace between the two late allies. Just now, French 
aérial transports — as distinguished from fighting 
‘planes — are relatively few. But how long will they 
remain_so? And what of the 4,00 ’planes for which 
Italy clamors? 


(United) 


A SECOND aid to the mobility of armies, with 
which disarmament conferences will have to 
reckon, is the tank. When the Great War began, sol- 
diers had been experimenting with the airplane for 
several years. From the very beginning of the war 
they knew something of its uses and its possibilities. 
The tank, however, was born in the midst of the 
conflict and has reached a far higher degree of 





Great Britain has already shown the possibilites of aircraft for troop transport. Recently’ planes 
like that shown in the picture rushed soldiers to the scene of a desert uprising 


perfection 
since the war 
closed than 
was ever 
dreamed of 
while the 
fighting was 
still in prog- 
ress. The early 
tanks were 
clumsy mon- 
sters that 
crawled along 
— irresistibly, 
indeed, but at 
a snail’s pace. 
Since the war, 
the designers 
of these land 
battleships 
have been 
hard at work. 
Today, there 
are light tanks 
that can make 
twenty-five 
miles an hour and heavily armored tanks that can 
make fifteen miles. At the last British manoeuvres a 
one-man tank was introduced — a modern equiva- 
lent of the knight on horseback, with a gas engine 
instead of a horse! 


HE lightest American tank can be loaded on a 

motor truck and hurried at top speed to the 
point where roads vanish, there to be unloaded 
and pursue its own way under its own power across 
any kind of country. The amphibious tank, which 
floats across streams and, climbing out on the other 
side, continues its noisily placid course on land, is 


- already a practical device. The first tank operation 


ever planned was a landing on the Flanders coast; 
and we may yet see tanks navigating both land 
and sea, or submarines plunging securely beneath 
the waves to transport amphibious tanks or air- 
planes to the hostile coast. 

In spite of efforts to do away with its use, gas is 
pretty certain to put in an appearance on the battle- 
fields of the future. It will therefore be necessary to 
protect the tanks’ crews against it — possibly by 
sealing the tank and supplying oxygen artificially, 
possibly by filtering all air as it comes in. This 
problem is somewhat complicated by the fact that 
the motors which drive the tank will also require 
air. As Dr. W. Lee Lewis, inventor of Lewisite, most 
deadly of known gases, showed in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT for September 12, gas is one of the most merciful 
of effective weapons, and the prejudice against it is 
largely due to the fact that it is new. The real 
objection to gas, from an (Continued.on page 281) 
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Blossoms in the Arid Desert 


RATHER dry season has suddenly 

blossomed with fresh interest in a 
week that included among its openings 
Eugene O’Neill’s “Great God Brown,” 
Franz Werfel’s “Goat Song,” and the 
Actors’ Theatre revival of “Hedda 
Gabler.” 

By far the most astonishing aspect of 
the “Great God Brown” is the extraor- 
dinary change which it shows in Eugene 
O’Neill’s mental attitude. By this time 
the main features of the play are pretty 
well known — that the characters alter- 
nately wear or take off masks, according 
to the people they are talking with, and 
that beneath all the semirealistic treat- 
ment there is a deep note of allegory. But 
I do not think that either the critics or the 
public have yet realized to what an extent 
Eugene O’Neill removes his own mask in 
this play — the mask of bitterness and 
ironic laughter which he has worn in such 
a play as “ Desire Under the Elms.” There 
are moments in the “Great God Brown” 
vastly more authentic than any recent 
work from O’Neill’s pen. He has to a large 
extent laid his inner life bare in the various 
characters that he puts on the stage and 
in their conflict. And this newly revealed 
O’Neill is a man who draws his inspiration 
from such works of spiritual meditation 
as the “Imitation,” by Thomas a Kempis, 
and the sublime words which open the 
Lord’s Prayer; a man who has learned to 
see beyond suffering itself and to catch 
that great mystery of life and the spirit 
through which, as one of his characters 
tells us, the eternal laughter of heaven is 
born from the tears of the earth. 


HERE seems to have been con- 

fusion wrought in the minds of the 
critics by the fact that in the middle of the 
play one of the chief characters — Dion 
Anthony, the artist — dies, and William 
Brown, a successful business man, assumes 
Anthony’s mask, so that no one, not even 
Anthony’s wife, knows of his death. Yet 
if we once accept the fact that O’Neill’s 
characters are representations of the state 


. of one’s soul in conflict, this central point 


in his play becomes not only clear, but 
almost dangerously obvious. There would 
have been, perhaps, less confusion if Mr. 
O’Neill were complete master of the new 
technical medium he employs. His masks 
are not merely representative, as in the 
old Greek tragedies, but are essentially 
realistic, conveying changes of soul state 
with greater clarity and emphasis than 
the facial muscles of actors could possibly 
do. There is no inherent difficulty in this 
medium so long as we are dealing entirely 
with objective characters, separate and 


By R. Dana Skinner 


distinct. But the moment the author tries 
to fuse two characters into one, he en- 
counters almost insuperable difficulties in 
such small and complicating matters as 
entrances and exits. He is obliged to resort 
to methods of suggestion and indication 
which demand too much of the average 
audience. At one point, for example, a 
group of men are supposed to bring on the 





(Francis Bruguiere) 
LEONA HoGARTH AND RoBERT KEITH 


body of William Brown. What they actu- 
ally bring on is only his mask. It is still a 
fairly obvious idea that to some people the 
mask is the entire man. Yet one cannot 
expect an audience to follow an episode 
of this sort without bewilderment and a 
sense of the ridiculous. 

I mention these points only to indicate 
wherein O’Neill has had a courage and 
a vision surpassing his present technical 
ability; in comparison with the spiritual 
sincerity behind this play, they are of 
very small importance. The production, 
too, is one of the best which the Green- 
wich Village Theatre group have yet put 
on. The stage settings and the direction of 
Robert Edmond Jones have achieved a 
perfect harmony with O’Neill’s idea and 
feeling. And the actors, too, notably Leona 
Hogarth as Anthony’s wife and Robert 
Keith as Anthony, have caught the in- 
tangible beauty of the theme and lifted 
it from realism into realms of creative 
fantasy. 

“Goat Song” at the Theatre Guild is 
a quite different type of play, outwardly. 
Yet it, too, shows the tendency among the 
younger writers in all countries to revert 


to the allegory stated in realistic terms as 
a means of expressing what to them is 
some great moral truth. “Goat Song” 
objectively is the story of a family to 
whom is born a monster, half man and 
half animal. This monster escapes and is 
promptly deified by the revolutionaries, 
with terrific consequences in satanic de- 
struction. In the end, the unfortunate 
family rediscover their youth with the 
death of the monster. 


pe OAT SONG,” purely in this objec- 

tive aspect, is highly melodramatic 
in its stage effects and distinctly repug- 
nant in the physical or physiological ma- 
terials used. But you soon realize that the 
whole play is an allegory in which man’s 
chief enemy is shown to be not so much 
his animal nature itself, but his conflicting 
attitudes toward it — first, the attitude of 
shame which tries to conceal it, and later, 
the satanic attitude which raises the ani- 
mal to the level of a god. Either attitude 
brings destruction. 

The fact remains that the symbols 
which Werfel has used, from the monster 
himself to the realistic representation of 
diabolism in the form of a black mask in 
Act IV, are in and of themselves so 
repugnant that they obscure the very 
idea he is trying to bring out. 

The Guild has given Werfel’s play a 
superb production with an extraordinarily 
brilliant cast. The most interesting by- 
products of uniformly good acting are the 
emergence of Miss Lynn Fontanne as a 
tragic actress of real power and Edward 
G. Robinson as a superb character actor. 
Others, such as Blanche Yurka and Alfred 
Lunt, merely reaffifm old impressions of 
their fine ability. Mr. Lunt’s voice and 
diction still constitute his great handicap. 

To those who can enjoy Ibsen as a 
master craftsman and can ignore his foggy 
philosophy tinged with moral cowardice, 
the revival of “Hedda Gabler” is a 
dramatic treat. I do not agree with the 
opinion of some critics that Emily Stevens 
in the title rdle has achieved a great 
height. Between her persistent manner- 
isms, her jerky and at times inaudible 
diction, and her tendency to rob great 
moments of their dignity through ranting, 
one fails to enjoy fully an interpretation 
which on its intellectual side and in its 
quality of understanding is without doubt 
extremely fine. The quiet and self-effacing 
work of Patricia Collinge as Mrs. Elvsted 
is a much finer artistic product. Mr. 
Dudley Digges, whose direction of the 
performance merits the highest praise, 

lays the part of Tesman. It is the most 
skillful work I have ever seen him do. 


See emeseet rence ane sto 
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Readers and Writers 


COUPLE of weeks ago I had 
A occasion to comment upon the 

confession of a reviewer who de- 
clared that he had no equipment whatever 
for his task, but that he had succeeded in 
becoming a well-paid and authoritative 
member of his class. What interested me 
was, not the ignorance of the reviewer, 
but the reasons that dictate the choice of 
such men and women for the work in 
which they are engaged. If I were to 
explain at great length that my knowl- 
edge of mathematics is elementary, that 
I knew little or nothing of physics, but 
that my book on relativity was in its two 
hundredth thousand and I had been 
appointed to a chair at Harvard, you 
might marvel at the credulity of the 
public, but you would naturally demand 
some explanation from the university 
authorities of the appointment of an un- 
qualified man. One inevitably asks who 
is responsible for investing him with an 
authority which he does not possess. 

It was doubtless the search for a 
responsible person or tribunal which 
recently prompted Mr. William McFee 
to ask why there are no “chairs of 
translation” in American universities. 
“We have chairs of modern languages and 
chairs of English and chairs of literature, 
but there are no substitutes for a depart- 
ment of translation. . . . Between the 
professors and the hacks translating has 
become a byword. Yet what is more 
necessary today in America than the 
acceptance of translating as an art?” 
Having discussed this question, both in 
specific and in general terms, more often 
perhaps than the public interest in it 
might seem to demand, I will merely say 
that Mr. McFee’s dissatisfaction with 
most translations and his desire to raise 
the standard are heartily indorsed by me. 
But here at once my doubts begin. 


R. McFEE was reviewing Arthur 

Chater’s version of Hamsun’s 
“Rosa” (Knopf) when he was prompted 
to turn away from the novel and discourse 
upon that particular translation in con- 
nection with the whole problem of transla- 
tion in America. And it was precisely his 
dissertation which somewhat diminished 
the pleasure with which I had seen him 
raise a plea for authoritative and adequate 
translations. He begins, rightly enough, 
by pointing out that there is little honor 
for translators when they have done good 
work. “Who thinks, when reading the 
works of Dostoyeffsky, Turgeneff and 
Chekhov, of the genius of Constance 
Garnett, which has brought this new 
world before our eyes? Who remembers, 


By Ernest Boyd 


a 





when Ibsen is mentioned, that but for the 
enormous industry and sheer clairvoyance 
of William and Charles Archer we should 
all be floundering in a bog of misap- 
prehension? Who recalls Teixeira de 
Mattos? Or Vizetelly?” I felt tempted to 
ask: Do you, Mr. McFee? 


HEN I recall Constance Garnett, 

for instance, I am struck by the 
fact that, if Mr. McFee read her trans- 
lations of Turgenev and Dostoevsky, he 
continues to misspell the names of those 
authors precisely in the manner affected 
by the hack translators who preceded her, 
and against whose spelling she protested! 
Recalling William Archer’s Ibsen, I am 
reminded not only of the protests of all 
Scandinavian men of letters who know 
English against the “howlers” of which 
Mr. Archer was guilty, but that in the 
theatre today the lack of suppleness and 
rhythm in many of the Archer versions 
prevents me from forgetting that the 
Archer Ibsen is.one of the great super- 
stitions of modern translating. When I 
recall the bowdlerized and bedraggled 
versions of Zola and other French novelists 
for which Vizetelly was responsible, I 
wonder why Mr. McFee mentions him in 
the same breath with Mrs. Garnett, and 
contrasts “these able technicians” with 
“incompetent bowdlerisers and _hasty- 
pudding makers of the cheap translations 
of risky foreign authors.” 

My bewilderment increases when I find 
that Arthur Chater’s qualifications are 
not sufficient to satisfy Mr. McFee that 
“Rosa” has not suffered in translation, 
especially since he admits that he has 
never seen the book in the Norwegian. 
Mr. Chater is a highly cultivated, experi- 
enced translator, proficient in Scan- 
dinavian languages and literature. If Mr. 
Archer is given the benefit of all doubts 
by a critic who does not read Ibsen in 
the original, why not Mr. Chater for his 
versions of Hamsun, whom the same 
critic has not read in the original? Mr. 
Chater has translated many of Hamsun’s 


books and knows his author, to say the 
least, as well as William Archer knew his. 

Mr. McFee says nothing of this, and as 
“Rosa” is the second part of the story 
which began with “ Benoni,” — also trans- 
lated by Mr. Chater, — I suppose he must 
be pardoned for not seeing this work in 
its true development and perspective. “I 
have an uneasy feeling,” hesays, “that the 
very essence of the original tale is not 
there. I feel very much as a Norwegian 
reader would feel about ‘Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes,’ if it were translated by 
the Rev. John Roach Straton.” In other 
words, Mr. McFee, who has read Anita 
Loos’ delightful book in the original, 
knows in advance how it will strike the 
ear of a reader in a language he does not 
understand, provided he knows something 
about the translator which has nothing 
to do with capacity to translate! I have 
seen some of “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes” 
in German. The translator’s name is ob- 
scure. He may believe what Dr. Straton 
believes. He does, however, feel every 
nuance of Miss Loos’ humor and conveys 
its effects in equivalent German. How 
does Mr. McFee arrive at the certainty 
that “the very essence” of “Rosa” is 
absent from the English version? 


UPPOSE the defects in characteriza- 

tion and dialogue are Hamsun’s? If I 
were a German reviewer who had read Mr. 
McFee’s “Casuals of the Sea” in German 
and pronounced it a bad translation; if 
Christopher Morley came and assured 
me that he knew the author and the 
original, and that the German version was 
very good; and if I were to reply that I 
cannot read English and have never seen 
the original, but “I have an uneasy 
feeling that the very essence of the original 
tale is not there” — what would Mr. 
McFee say of my qualifications as a re- 
viewer of translations? Chater is neither 
a professor nor a hack —the classes of 
translator which Mr. McFee rules out of 
all departments and chairs of literature. 
He has a literary command of both 
languages concerned. Why is his judgment 
presumably inferior to that of a critic 
who does not know the text translated? 
Endow a college of translators, concludes 
Mr. McFee, and “offer a prize for the 
finest translation of the year.” An ex- 
cellent suggestion. But, coming at the 
end of the criticism from which I have 
quoted, it raises a painful inquiry: Who 
will judge the translations? People who 
know the languages involved or people 
who have “feelings” that something is 
right or wrong, who blame the translator 
because they cannot criticize the author? 
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The Wilson Minister without Portfolio 


THE INTIMATE PAPERS OF COLO- 
NEL HOUSE. Arranged as a Nar- 
rative by Charles Seymour, Sterling 
Professor of History, Yale University. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
2 vols. $10.00. 


man holding a place altogether 
unique in political history, are 
themselves unlike any others of their 
general kind. They present extraordinarily 
interesting and valuable materials of 
history, handled by an historian as if the 
narrator and protagonist of the recorded 
circumstances were dead, yet with the 
great advantage that he is alive and 
within reach for consultation at every turn. 
The dominating figures of world history 
for the past ten years and more appear 
and reappear in countless letters to and 
from Colonel House, and in a profuse 
journal which Professor Seymour well 
describes as “‘a personal document such as 
the biographer dreams of and seldom dis- 
covers.” Floods of light are thus thrown 
upon events of the first importance and 
on the persons responsible for them. 
Instead of trying in the brief space here 
available even to suggest the scope of these 
events or the range of personalities in- 
volved, it seems best to glance especially 
at three men, Colonel House himself, 
Walter Hines Page, and Woodrow Wilson. 
Those who would like to know about the 
ending of the more intimate relation be- 
tween Colonel House and Wilson should 
be warned at once that they will find 
nothing about it here, for the second of the 
two volumes closes with the entrance of 
the United States into the World War in 
April, 1917, leaving the whole course of 
American participation in the war, the 
Peace Conference, and the establishment 
of the League of Nations for those later 
volumes which appear as inevitable as 
they are desirable. 


"Pe volumes, concerned with a 


IRST, then, of Colonel House himself 

it must be said that the very publica- 

tion of these volumes dethrones him 
from his eminence as the “man of 
mystery,” the “sphinx in a soft hat,” 
the “silent partner.” It was one thing to 
be credited, in all manner of vague rumor, 
with the powers of a Colonel House. It is 
another thing frankly to avow them. By 
degrees the memoirs of other participants 
in the world politics of yesterday had 
suggested the extent of these powers. 
The inducements to make them during 
one’s lifetime a matfer of coherent record, 
at whatever injury to the halo of ret- 
icence, must indeed have been strong, 


By M. A. DeWolfe Howe 


and in the interest of history, it is well 
that Colonel House has not refrained from 
acknowledging himself the magna pars of 
so many momentous happenings. . 
It is a highly significant reminiscence 
of this Texan cosmopolite of independent 
means and thought that as a boy “he 
loved to incite disputes between his 
schoolmates in order to have an oppor- 
tunity to settle them.” As he grew older 





(Courtesy Houghton Mifflin Co.) 
Cot. Epwarp M. House 
Unofficial Ambassador to the World 


the pleasure he took in accomplishing 
things through the promotion and control 
of codperative effort found its chief ex- 
pression in political activity, for politics 
became the object of his deepest concern. 
From State campaigns and administra- 
tions it was an easy step into the national 
field. When Woodrow Wilson appeared as 
a possible Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency, he representé#d to Colonel 
House the ideal embodiment of all the 
political theory to which his own thought 
and study had committed him. The two 
men met and felt as if they had always 
known each other as sympathetic friends. 
From that time forth, through the most 
sagacious political advice in two cam- 
paigns, through counsel regarding Cabi- 
net and other appointments, through 
exercizing at home and abroad the 
delicate and far-reaching offices of an 
intimate minister without portfolio, Colo- 
nel House contributed to the whole 
Wilson Administration an element of 
strength which few Presidents have been 
fortunate enough to secure from Cabinet 
members. Indeed, it is unlikely that 


Colonel House could have been more 
useful if he had accepted the post of 
Secretary of State proffered to him on 
Bryan’s resignation. 

The one departure from entire calm- 
ness in the Colonel’s conduct of personal 
relations appears in his account of an 
interview with Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, in 
the course of which House lost his temper 
and told the British Ambassador un- 
equivocally where, in the vernacular, “he 
could get off.” Spring-Rice, sensitive and 
overwrought, became almost abject in his 
apologies, “spoke of the President in the 
highest terms and said he wished to God 
Great Britain had such a man directing 
her destinies.” 

It is evident that Colonel House felt 
that Page in London was also overwrought. 
After Wilson had failed to persuade 
Richard Olney or President Eliot to 
accept the Ambassadorship to Great 
Britain, House had proposed Page for the 
post, and the friendship between the two 
men was close and warm. But these 
“Intimate Papers” of “the silent partner,” 
ought to be read in close conjunc- 
tion with the “Letters” of Page, to which 
they provide many keys of interpretation. 


N a prefatory note to the first of these 

volumes Colonel House makes the wise 
remark that “it ill serves so great a man 
as Woodrow Wilson for his friends, in 
mistaken zeal, to claim for him im- 
peccability.” He also points out, with 
true shrewdness, the fact that Wilson’s 
bitterest enemies, through forcing him 
into the position of the chief defender of 
the League of Nations, “have done more 
than his best friends to assure his undying 
fame.” To that fame Colonel House’s 
“Papers” must be counted one of the 
preliminary permanent contributions, and 
perhaps the most important. Other books, 
from Mr. Tumulty’s to Mr. Houston’s 
now in process of appearance, must stand 
on the same shelf. One of the remarkable 
phenomena of recent history is that out of 
all the possible first-hand contributors to 
it Wilson alone has remained silent. His 
detractors entered the field first, and most 
voluminously. His friends are following — 
and the best of them, like Colonel House 
in the present instance, are not claiming 
an unflecked perfection for him. Yet every 
such book as this, turning out to be, in 
large measure, a Wilson book, has not 
only an interest of its own but a sub- 
stantial value in helping to set the scene 
for a proper reading of Wilson’s own 
record of his life and work some day to be 
found in the autobiographical portions of 
his authorized biography. 
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Hearts of 
Hickory 


A Truly Great 
Historical Romance 








By 
John Trotwood Moore 


A powerful story of the 
Creek War and the Battle of 


New Orleans. 


A charming tale of love and 
war revolving about one of 
the most picturesque figures 
of American history. 


A true story of one of the 
most interesting periods of 
the nation’s progress. 


If you would know the real 
Andrew Jackson, if you 
would breathe the very air of 
those days when Tennessee 
frontiers had their own codes 
of honor, if you would follow 
two of the most beautiful 
love stories ever told — read 
Hearts of Hickory! 
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New Books in Brief Review 


France and the French. By Sisley Huddle- 
ston. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $3.00. 


CAREFUL study by an eminent 

British journalist, who has lived ex- 
tensively in France, of every aspect of 
French life—social and intellectual, polit- 
ical and economic. In his analysis the au- 
thor obliterates almost too completely his 
own personality. At his worst, he is a mere 
recording angel of what he perceives; at 
his best, he is a loyal and frank friend, 
championing France where she is fre- 
quently criticized by the superficial 
foreigner, and questioning her infalli- 
bility in that field in which it is usually the 
fashion to copy her — modern art. Mr. 
Huddleston’s knowledge of modern French 
civilization amounts to erudition. To all 
lovers of France his assurance that, al- 
though “Financially France is badly off, 
economically sheis extremely prosperous,” 
brings welcome comfort. 


* * * * * 


The Day Before Commencement. By 
Francis Neilson. New York: B. W. 
Huebsch, Inc. $1.50. 


DRAMATIC satire in four acts of 

modern American family life. Per- 
haps the failure of Mr. and Mrs. Perks to 
keep the affections and confidence of their 
three children is due to their utter lack of 
cultivation and intelligence, perhaps to the 
limitations of the small Middle Western 
town, which “the folks that could do 
some good for, leave.” Jeff and Mrs. 
Perks share the common fate of modern 
literary parents. Indeed, one is coming to 
believe that such characters are born to 
be betrayed. The theme is not original, 
but the play is well constructed, and the 
action is rapid. 

* * kK *K * 


Appassionata. By Fannie Hurst. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00. 


HE story of Laura Regan, “one of 

the lovely Regans,” who is so much 
in love with her own beauty that she 
shrinks from marriage. Her mother and 
sister are pathetic examples of women 
who have allowed marriage to destroy 
their beauty. Laura, who is determined 
not to make the same mistake, thinks 
she would rather become a Sister of 
Mercy than marry her fiancé, Dudley. 
The extremely subjective style is well 
adapted to the story. There are realistic 
descriptions of unlovely things and 
thoughts and people, but this reviewer 
feels that they are necessary to a clear 
understanding of Laura herself. All in all, 


a strange, rather sensuous story of a 
beautiful girl who is too much in love with 
herself to love anyone else very deeply. 


* * * * * 


The Lady of the Abbey. By George A. 
Birmingham. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.00. 


ANON HANNAY, whose pen name 

of George A. Birmingham has cov- 

ered a multitude of delightful tales, res- 
urrects the old background of mythical 
Balkan principalities, popular twenty 
years ago, in “The Lady of the Abbey.” 
All of the heel-clicking, sword-crossing, 
and boudoir intrigue which marched 
through “The Prisoner of Zenda” and the 
Graustark stories have been revived in the 
present romance of gun-running, with a 
truly up-to-date villian — an international 
banker eager to make a fortune through 
depreciating currencies by a revolution. 
The book is not quite in the author’s best 
style, but, nevertheless, his keen satire 
enlivens an excellent bit of fireside 


adventure. 
* * * * * 


‘Unchanging Quest. By Philip Gibbs. 


New York: G. H. Doran Co. $2.00. 


HIS novel concerns many people, in 

many lands, over a period of many 
years, yet it has a certain unity, for an 
English lady, Katharine Lambert, is the 
central figure from the first to the last 
page. The story opens in Victorian Eng- 
land — 1894, to be exact — and closes in 
the same country several years after the 
Armistice. In portraying the effect of the 
war on Katharine, her son Michael, and 
her group of friends, the author interprets 
the struggles and readjustments of many 
lives during those turbulent years. The 
“unchanging: quest” is the search for 
world peace and brotherhood. A stimu- ° 
lating novel, not entertaining or humorous, 
but deeply significant. 


* * * *K * 


The Best British Short Stories of 1925. 
Edited by Edward J. O’Brien and 
John Cournos. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co. $2.50. 


S a whole, this group of two dozen 
short stories, published by British 

and Irish authors between June, 1924, and 
June, 1925, is better written and more 
literary in quality than a similar group of 
American tales. Naturally, these stories 
vary greatly in merit. Those by D. H. 
Lawrence, Countess Elizabeth Bibesco, 
Hugh Walpole, Viola Garwin, and A. W. 
Wells stand out by virtue of their greater 
clarity and force. (Continued opp. page 284) 
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What the World Is Doing 


APITOL HILL in Washington is 

( , already beginning to consider next 
November’s elections. A far-off 

look in the eyes of many a Senator and 
Representative indicates the fact that all 
, are impatient for the pres- 
— t© ent session to close, leaving 
jour" them free to visit the home 
front and draw up battle lines for the fall 
campaign. Approximately one third of 





(Keystone) 


SENATOR JAMES A. REED 


~ The Missouri Democrat who laid his grievances 
against the World Court .before an ‘‘un- 
gagged public" at Chicago 


each House will seek reélection in Novem- 
ber, and even the most optimistic of 
majority-party men is loath to predict 
that the country will return the present 
Republican strength. For one thing, the 
Senators whose terms expire this year 
were elected in the Republican landslide 
of 1920, a Presidential year when WARREN 
G. Harpinc was elected by an over- 
whelming majority, sweeping Republican 
Congressional candidates into office with 
him. This year no outside impetus will 
carry them along, and all those who desire 
to be returned are eager to get at the 
serious business of campaigning. June 1 
is the present tentative date set for 
adjournment of Congress, and President 
Coo ince is said to be heartily in favor of 
such an arrangement. 

Senator James A. Reep, Democrat, 
Missouri, and Senator Wi.uam E. 
Boran, Republican, Idaho, have set out 
to worry some of their colleagues who 
will stand for reélection. Nineteen of the 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


retiring Senators voted affirmatively upon 
the World Court resolution, and their 
names have become anath- 
pm ema so far as these two 
Gaia irreconcilable opponents of 
American participation in 
European affairs are concerned. In Chi- 
cago, on February 21, Senator REED opened 
the fight against Senator McKintey in 
particular and all World Court adherents 
in general. Senator Borau reiterated his 
sentiments the following day. His speech 
was addressed to a huge crowd which 
packed the Colosseum, and came as the 
culmination of a demonstration which in- 
cluded a thirty-five mile parade through 
the city. Senator Boran’s earlier remarks 
took the shape of a eulogy of WasHINGTON 
and, taking his cue from the first Presi- 
dent’s warning against “entangling alli- 
ances,” he said, “It is WaAsHINGTON’s 
foreign policy under which we have come 
to our present leadership and power. . . . 
It is this policy which it is now their de- 
liberate purpose to abandon, to repudiate, 
to cast aside. . . . We will lose the next 
fight unless the great body of the people, 
the masses, take up the gage of battle. It is 
up to you. You can save the policies of 
WASHINGTON and no one else can.” 
Senator REEp and Senator Borau, with 
as many of the World Court’s foes as they 
can rally to their cause of isolation, plan 
to wage bitter warfare against each of the 
Senators who voted for 
adherence to the World 
Court. From Chicago they went on to 
Wisconsin, there to resume the fight, this 
time against Senator LEnRoor. 

Another aspect of the political situation 
directly attached to foreign affairs is 
Senate ratification of the Italian debt 
settlement. The House has already ratified 

R the arrangement, just as it 

Italian —_ was concluded by the Debt 
ene Funding Commission, but 
getting the measure through 

the Senate will not be such an easy matter. 
There was some talk among Democrats, 
it appears, of making a stand against 
ratification as a solid party measure, but 
this, if it was considered, has been defi- 
nitely rejected. It is certain, however, 
that many Democratic Senators will 
oppose the settlement as being too lenient, 
and that they will be joined in this posi- 
tion by a number of the mildly radical 
and radical Republicans. Senator Rosin- 
son of Arkansas, Democratic floor leader, 
regrets that more information of the basis 
upon which the settlement was reached has 
not been furnished to Senators. “Many 
who would like to support the agreement 


Fighting 


will oppose it unless they become satisfied 
that it is justified in reason,” he stated. 
Senator Borau is one of the chief ob- 
jectors to the settlement as being too 
lenient, and some of the Democrats pro- 
pose to introduce a resolution referring 
the whole matter to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, of which the Idahoan 
is chairman, for further study and a re- 
port. President Coo.ipcE has defended 
the terms reached with the Italian com- 
missioners as representing the debtor 
nation’s capacity to pay, as established 
upon information collected by experts of 
this Government. He believes that ratifi- 
cation of the present terms is desirable 
since it will stimulate American as well as 
Italian exports. 

In conference, Democratic leaders in 
the Senate decided to drop the proposed 
investigation of the Aluminum Company 
of America, in which Secretary MELLON 

; is said to be a large stock- 
Aluminum holder. Senator CumMINs, 
who signed a minority re- 

port of the Judiciary Committee of which 
he is chairman, following the submission 
of the majority report which proposed 
such an investigation, stated that he felt 
such a survey would be improper, since 
the Federal Grand Jury of Pittsburgh is 





( Acme) 
AN OPERA STAR AT NINETEEN 


Miss Marion Talley of Kansas City, Mis- 

souri, who made her début in “‘Rigoletto,”’ and 

found herself the youngest American girl to 

star in grand opera at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York City 
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now investigating charges that the com- 
pany has violated a decree of a Penn- 
sylvania Federal Court. Whether this 
opinion decided the Democratic Senators 
is not revealed, but at all events, they 
have decided that the best way to dispose 
of the matter is to authorize the President 
to select special counsel to prosecute the 
Aluminum Company in connection with 
the Grand Jury action at Pittsburgh. 

On February 23, the tax bill, revised in 
conference by Congressmen selected by 
House and Senate, was passed by the 
House of Representatives, 354 to 28. In 

Tax Bill its present form, the bill 
carries a total reduction 
from last year’s income of $387,811,000. 
On the following day the Senate passed 
the measure, 61 to 10, and it now goes 
to the President for approval, in plenty 
of time for income-tax payments on 
March 15. Secretary MELLon has given 
the biil his sanction, though he had 
previously estimated that $330,000,000 
would be the maximum available for re- 
duction. He now believes, however, that 
some revision in his calculations may be 
made to make the increased amount 
possible. 

With the House Committee on Military 
Affairs considering the recommendations 
it is to make with regard to an aircraft 
building program for the coming year, 
and whether or not to 
adopt plans for creating a 
separate air service, the 
question of a unified air service seems 
likely to be brought into politics again in 
the near future. President Coo.ipcE, on 
February 23, expressed himself as opposed 
to going beyond the proposals of the 


Aircraft 
Questions 





(Keystone) 


Aircraft Board which, under the chair- 
manship of Dwicut W. Morrow, de- 
clared against a unified Department of 
National Defense and a large expenditure 
for military aéronautics. The House has 
already passed the naval appropriations 
bill carrying some $18,900,000 for air- 
craft, and there is considerable specula- 
tion as to what it will do in respect to the 
military side of aviation. The Committee 
on Military Affairs has already requested 
Brig. Gen. Mason M. Parrick, Chief of 
the Army Air Service, to draft a bill 
which would provide for establishing the 
air service as a separate corps, organized 
upon the present basis of the Marine 
Corps. General Patrick, testifying before 
the Morrow Board, stated that he be- 
lieved such an organization would greatly 
benefit the air service. The House Select 
Committee, which investigated the avia- 
tion question in the United States, re- 
turned a report last December favoring 
the plan of a single Department of Na- 
tional Defense. President CooLipcE be- 
lieves that if any large building programs 
are inaugurated, it will lead to competitive 
building between nations and will destroy 
the good work of the Washington Arms 
Conference. He feels that the country is 
not in danger, and that a big movement 
to enlarge the scope of aviation activities 
would be a mistake. 

Various items in the foreign news of the 
week contain interest for American read- 
ers. Among the most important, perhaps, 
is the rumor that Manchuria, under the 

___ leadership of Cuanc Tso- 
Manchurian jin, is to declare itself in- 
dependent of the Chinese 
Republic and become a sovereign state 
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BACK TO THE Mines AGAIN 
A group of miners ready for work with hat torch, tools, and settled disagreements 
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CARNIVAL TIME AT NICE 


The annual Shrove Tuesday carnival survives 

the throws of time and bursts upon the public 

again this year with all its gayety in a land 
where there is no Volstead Act 


under a republican form of government. 
CHANG, it is reported, recently called a 
conference of delegates from Manchurian 
provinces. At their meeting on February 
16, it was decided that since Manchuria is 
in fact autonomous at the present time, it 
would be unnecessary to make any further 
declarations. But this, it is believed, will 
not be satisfactory to CHANG, since it 
gives him no official standing, other than 
that of tuchun of Manchuria, in dealing 
with foreign powers. Canc, who is the 
absolute ruler of this vast section of the 
Chinese Republic, enjoys practical im- 
munity from decrees of Peking simply 
because the Central Government has no 
power toenforce its laws. Also, Bolshevism 
is said to be more rampant in CHANG’s 
territory and he feels that the growing 
Red influence might be more effectually 
checked if he were heading a state that is 
autonomous in name as well as in fact. 
The British House of Commons on 
February 16 ratified the new treaty with 
Irak, 260 to 116. Colonel Amery, the 
Colonial Secretary, led the fight for ratifi- 
cation, while former Prime 
_ Treaty Minister Ramsay Mac- 
atified 5 
Dona_p headed the opposi- 
tion. The treaty was signed last December, 
immediately following the award of Mosul 
to Irak upon condition that Great Britain 
should renew her mandate over that 
kingdom for another twenty-five years. 
Nothing has been heard from Turkey 
recently with regard to her objection to 
the action of the League of Nations in 
awarding Mosul to Irak, and it is thought 
that Mustapua Kemat, president of the 
Turkish Republic, may feel that discre- 
tion, in the present instance, is the better 
part of valor. 
German anxiety has been aroused by 
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READY FOR THE NExtT PoLar FLIGHT 


The Italian dirigible, ‘““N 1" in which Capt. Roald Amundsen is to attempt the North Pole 
next June. It is manned by an Italian crew commanded by Colonel Nobile, the designer, and is 
due to arrive in England, en route, early in March 


rumors that a move is on foot to increase 
the number of seats on the League of 
Nations Council. As already reported in 
_ _ THE INDEPENDENT, France 
Enlarging is eager that a permanent 
the Council 
seat be granted to her ally, 
Poland, but this proposal does not meet 
with satisfaction from the other powers. 
Gustav StresEMANN, German Foreign 
Minister, in a statement to the New York 
Times, states the German objection to 
more recent rumors that the number of 
seats on the Council is to be increased 
when Germany enters the League and 
takes the seat reserved for her. “The 
promise given Germany on the basis of her 
query to the powers represented on the 
Council can be understood only as insur- 
ing Germany a permanent seat in the 
Council as it is now constituted,” said Dr. 
STRESEMANN. M. Briann, French Foreign 
Minister, is said to feel that the entrance 
of Germany will upset the comfortable 
balance now maintained on the Council. 
He is eager to have Poland given a seat or, 
that failing, Spain. The latest proposal 
is that the nonpermanent seats shall be 
increased by three, one going to a Little 
Entente power in rotation, one to a South 
American power in rotation, and one to an 
Asiatic power. It also includes the grant- 
ing of a permanent seat to Spain. What 
the outcome of the present jockeying 
moves by the European powers may be 
is difficult to predict. March 8 is the date 
scheduled for the Assembly meeting 
which will vote on Germany’s petition for 
membership and decide these points. 
Germany is still having her political 
troubles, and just now she is emulating 


France in difficulties with finance legisla- 
tion. The new finance bill has met with the 
Siete: Shas an: wer tapecen, 
Politics _—— , 
and the Government’s own 
parties, the Catholic party and the Peo- 
ple’s party, are but lukewarm to its 
measures. In order to insure its passage, 
Chancellor LuTHER must make sure of a 
majority by outside aid, either from the 
Nationalists or the Socialists. Since the 
former is impossible, the measures of the 
present bill must appeal to the Socialist 
side of the Reichstag. As now drawn, the 
bill seems not popular in any quarter. 
The Locarno treaties have been ap- 
proved by the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
will now go to the Chamber for ratifica- 
tion. Little apprehension is 
——_ felt for’their passage, though 
it is believed that there will 
be a great many abstentions from voting. 
There is no question of the Senate’s ap- 
proval. Financial troubles still occupy the 
center of the political arena with the tax 
measures at present in the Senate. It is 
too early to predict what their fate will be. 
The policy of conciliation adopted by 
the Italian Premier, Benrro Musso 1n1, 
toward Pope Pius, in the evident hope 
that the Pontiff could be persuaded to 
make concessions himself 
Para: and renounce the policy of 
“voluntary imprisonment” 
which has remained in force since 1870, is 
apparently doomed to failure. In a state- 
ment recently issued, Pope Pius makes it 
clear that the Roman Catholic Church 
has no intention of abdicating its closely 


followed policy unless Musso ini is pre- 
pared to take into consideration the entire 
question of the Church’s place in Rome. 
Since 1870, the Pope has remained a 
prisoner in the Vatican, protesting against 
the action of soldiers at that time who 
seized the Church’s temporal power. 
Mexico’s action in expelling alien 
priests of all religions has been the cause 
of a resolution introduced into the House 
by Representative Boyzan of New York, 
. requesting Secretary of 
ao State Kettoce to furnish 
the House with whatever in- 
formation he may possess upon the sub- 
ject. The resolution has been referred to 
the Foreign Affairs Committee. Repre- 
sentative Farrcuitp of New York has 
introduced a similar resolution requiring 
Secretary Ke.Locc to inform the House 
concerning recent acts of the Cates Ad- 
ministration, said to be adverse to the 
interests of American citizens. Mean- 
while, Mexico continues her policy of ex- 
pelling alien clergy in accordance with 
provisions of the constitution of 1917 
which requires that all clergy and teachers 
of religion shall be Mexican citizens. 
Mexico has sent its reply to the last 
American note demanding an explanation 
as to why our Government should not be- 
lieve that the land and petroleum bills 
just promulgated in Mexico City are 
both retroactive and confiscatory. Mexico 
states that they are not; our State De- 
partment says that they are. President 
Cates explains that in their administra- 
tion it will be seen that they are neither 
retroactive and confiscatory, but this ex- 
planation is said to be insufficient for the 
State Department. ' 
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The Weapons of the Next 
War 


(Continued from page 274) 


international standpoint, is the possibility 
of surprise. It is an honorable tradition of 
science that knowledge must be shared 
with fellow students all over the world, 
but this admirable practice the military 
chemist, from the very nature of his work, 
cannot follow. Hence, fear and suspicion, 
which are among the most potent of the 
immediate causes of war. At any moment 
a chemist may discover — perhaps he has 
already discovered — a gas that will ren- 
der useless every gas mask in the world. 
Meantime, all the general staffs are pros- 
ecuting secret researches of their own, 
and at this very moment half of them 
probably have secret formulas — im- 
provements on the innocent concoctions 
of 1919 — up their braid-adorned sleeves. 

All these are logical future develop- 
ments of weapons already in existence. 
There remains the disconcerting probabil- 
ity that new and revolutionary weapons 
— at whose nature we can only guess — 
will be invented in the future. Firearms 
were a startling novelty only a few hun- 
dred years ago; the airplane dates from 
early in the present century; gas and the 
tank were introduced during the Great 
War. And it is not likely that invention 
has come to a sudden halt. 

It is impossible to predict what some 
unknown scholar may at this very moment 
be cooking up in his laboratory for the dis- 
comfiture of his country’s foes; but several 
possibilities, still more or less obscure, are 
worth mentioning. 

There is, first of all, the possibility of 
warfare with bacteria. Test tubes of dis- 
ease germs probably could not be fired 
into the hostile lines by artillery because 
of the heat generated by explosion. But 
there is not the least reason, except 
humanitarian considerations, which really 
do not count, why they should not be 
sowed broadcast by airplanes, or even in- 
serted casually in the enemy’s streams, 
reservoirs, and stores of food by a few 
hundred active and devoted intelligence 
agents. Most of the germs thus broadcast 
would probably die, but enough might 
survive to start epidemics, which would 
have a certain military value. A former 
German staff officer, writing on the 
weapons of the future, asserts that 
bacteriological warfare holds out “great 
possibilities” and reminds us that the 
bacteriologist can increase as well as de- 
crease the virulence of his germs. 

Nothing could be more ironic than to 
see the medical research institutions of 
belligerent countries ceasing to cure and 
beginning to kill, turning from their 
never-ceasing and humane effort to devise 
methods of combating disease, in order 
to breed more powerful and more danger- 
ous strains of bacteria! 





The great difficulty in such warfare 
would be to keep the pestilence once 
generated from spreading back across 
one’s own frontier, but a refinement of 
methods may some day make this possi- 
ble. A country whose scholars had devised 
a new specific, preferably a prophylactic, 
against some particular disease might 
readily start a pestilence with perfect 
safety to itself — providing it could calm 
the public conscience, and with efficient 
propaganda, this is usually quite easy. 
There are, of course, treaties which pro- 
hibit such means of waging war, but there 
were also treaties prohibiting the use at 
gas in 1915. 

A first-class bacteriologist with Napo- 
leonic leanings might contrive to ascend a 
planetary throne without much difficulty, 
the chief safeguard against attempts of 
this sort being the extreme disinclination 
of scientific men to take Napoleonism 
seriously, their unique capacity to think 
internationally, and their magnificent 
tradition of pooling knowledge and 
resources. 

The ear canals, by means of which the 
human body balances itself, are almost 
the only part of the human organism 
which there is still no means of attacking. 
There are already special gases that affect 
the lungs, the skin, and the digestive 
organs. Some day a gas may be invented 
which, by affecting the ear canals, will 
make it impossible for soldiers to keep 
their balance. But there is no reason why 
this must necessarily be accomplished by 
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) Half price — Winter Sale | 


To make room for spring stock we 
must sacrifice goods that should sell 
at much higher prices, as— 


} } 

} A mixture of rare Gladiolus that 

} includes such sorts as E. J. Shaylor, ) 
Mrs. Dr. Norton, Mary Fennell,and 

| Rose Ash. 

} 

| 

} 


50 for $1.00 or 100 for $1.50 





THREE $1.00 BARGAINS 


Chapennthemneme. 2 Fa old 
clumps, all colors, $1 : 
{ 


{ Dahlia Bulbs, Giant kinds, as- 
} sorted, 12 for $1.00. 


} Canna Bulbs, all the new shades, 
' assorted, 12 for $1.00. 


Peonies, all colors (3 to 5 eyes) 4 for 
{ $1.00 or 12 for $2.50. 


Or we will send the entire Bargain | 
List — 50 Gladioli, 4 Peonies, and 
12 each Dahlias, Cannas, and Chrys- 

anthemums, for $4.00. f 


All post paid. 
ATCO FLORAL GARDENS 
= N. J. 

















CLEARANCE SALE 


P ae Darwin Tulips, 100 for $1.50, 1,000 
net . lot of Narcissus, as none will be im- 

oat yet Single or double, 100 for $2, 
F000 sia $1 Mail orders postpaid. 


HOLLY BULB FARMS Mount Holly, N. J. 














AUTOGRAPHS WANTED. Good prices will’ 


be given for desirable letters written by Roosevelt, 
Wilson, Harding, Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Zachary 
Taylor, John Adams, Washington, Franklin, John 
Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Mark Twain, 
John Howard Payne, Lafcadio Hearn and other dis- 


tinguished Americans. Poems, Hymns and other ms. . 


of famous authors particularly desired. Miscellaneous 
collections purchased. 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 





Coat of Arms 


American Families entitled to Coat of 
Arms. Done with correct Heraldic skill, 
with or without frame. 

The General Armory Company 
511 Peoples Bank Bldg., Zanesville, Ohio 

















HOODWINKED 
JUSTICE 


Facts concerning alleged 
Third Degree Methods 
‘By mail, $2.60 
E. M. WHITE, Trustee 
406 Columbian Building 
Washington, D. C. 











the use of gas. Any new device, a ray, a 
method of producing violent concussion 
— though how the effects of high explo- 
sive can be greatly exceeded in this direc- 
tion, with any degree of safety to their 
users, it is difficult to imagine — would be 
equally “good.” Perhaps we shall discover 
a destructive use for atomic energy; but 
this is at best doubtful, and there are no 
immediate prospects. 

Ray warfare is a distinct probability, 
however, if only because it is one of the 
imaginings of Mr. H. G. Wells, who has 
lived to see so many of his impossible 
prophecies become realities. The discovery 
of a so-called “death ray” by an English 
inventor convulsed the British press and 
Parliament not long ago; but the inven- 
tion was eventually rejected, the War 
Office explaining that the new device was 
not a genuine discovery and accomplished 


nothing that could not already be ac- 


complished by other means. Since no one 
questions that the new ray did actually 
kill mice, and since the step from mice to 
men is not, in an experimental sense, very 
large, the admission that similar mecha- 
nisms exist is, to say the least, interesting 
to the general staffs of other nations. 
Men may never slay one another with 
deadly rays, and yet it is quite possible 
that rays or waves of some other type 
may be discovered which will at least 
make it possible to stall motors at a dis- 
tance. Even this would have far-reaching 
military effects. Experiments of this type 
in France are said to have advanced as 
far as taxicabs, to the considerable mysti- 
fication of the disgusted drivers who were 
the unconscious subjects of the trials. 
The device might be made so simple 





Like good 
coffee 7 


HE delicious flavor of cof- 
fee can only be retained 
when the bean is properly 
cut and brewed immedi- 
ately. Then you get all the delicious aroma, 


NEVIUS (ffee Gtter 


Brings to you coffee flavor which , ou have never 
known. before. ly driven. Coffee is 
brewed immediately after milling without waste 
 $. better coffee than you have ever known 

















oo hd gar Use the NEVIUS 30 Gave. It a 4 
claimed, e Cutter may _be returned 
good order a full refund. B cake 
your electric service. ee ee 
years. Write for literature 
Cc. M. NEVIUS, Inc., Hornell, N. Y. 
Larger Cutters for stores and hotels made 
under same principle. 








that pointing it and pressing a button 
would suffice to bring fleets of airplanes 
tumbling from the skies, and eave dirigi- 
bles nothing more than uncontrollable 
bags of gas, floating helplessly about, while 
the enemy’s tanks, motor lorries, artillery 
transports, and staff cars could be stopped 
simultaneously. 

The prospect opens an alluring possi- 
bility of bringing war literally to a halt 
at a cost no greater than a few broken 
necks for aviators. After all, broken necks 
are a part of the air force’s profession; and. 
the total number would be vastly less 
than that necessary in a long war. 


GENEALOGIST 


Records Searched Family Lines Traced 
HOWARD D. FRENCH 


9 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Member New England Historic Genhiaee ‘Society. 
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I HARVARD STREET 
BROOKLINE VILLAGE 





| nee strength, conservative 
management and many years of 
satisfying service to our customers 
qualify us to do your banking business 








Brookline Trust Company 


1341 BEACON STREET 
COOLIDGE CORNER 


1627 BEACON STREET, WASHINGTON SQUARE 
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Going to Travel? 


Then by all means refer to the travel section of 
Harper's Magazine—Every month you will find 
many alluring suggestions and the announce- 
ments of a large number of Tourist Agencies, 
Railroads, Steamship Lines, Resorts and Hotels. 


Sailing Dates in Every Issue 


For the convenience of our readers we will publish 

month the sailing dates for Europe and other 
countries together with the dates of special tours 
and cruises. 


Feel perfectly free to 





te us — OUR 


wri TRAVEL 
BUREAU will gladly furnish any information desired. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


























MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 16, 1926. 


DIVIDEND NO, 121. 


A regular quarterly dividend of 234 per cent on the 
capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
will be paid on March 31, 1926, to the stockholders 
of record as they appear at the close of business on 
— 6, 1926. The Transfer Books will not be 


JOS. T. MACKEY, Treasurer. 


Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press him as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Tuose TERRIBLE TaBLoips. For an adequate 
study of this article, it is essential that the student 
understand fully the important functions of a news- 
paper. Under the guidance of the instructor, these 
functions can be stressed in a class discussion based 
upon questions such as these: Why do we read news- 
papers? What is news? Why should newspapers tell 
the truth? What do we mean by “freedom of the 
press”? How can the press influence national and 
international affairs? When the class thoroughly 
understands the functions of a newspaper, a study of 
the make-up of a standard paper may follow. To aid 
in this discussion, each student may be asked to 
bring to class a copy of a particularly reputable 
newspaper. From this may be studied the usual 
divisions, such as the editorial page, the feature 
columns, the news items, — international, national, 
and local, — the literary section, the sporting sec- 
tion, the financial pages, and so forth. By this time 
the student should be ready to take up the tabloids, 
aided by a thorough discussion of this article. The 
contrast between the two types of newspapers 
should be brought out clearly and the advantages of 
the one over the other strongly emphasized. As a 
written exercise, the students may be asked to take 
some particular feature of a newspaper and write a 
comparison of its treatment in the two types of 
news journals. Type, set-up, grammar, illustrations, 
editorial policy, news — all these and others may be 
discussed either briefly or in detail. 

Tue Inpian anv Reticious Freepom. It would 





be well to study this article in connection with the 
work of a class in Government. Each student could 
be asked to present either a ten-minute oral report 
or a written theme of considerable length. For the 
oral work, the following topics are suggested, each of 
which could be subdivided: ¢. Early History of the 
American Indian; 4. The Indian Territories; c. The 
Legal Status of the Indian Today; d. Indian Homes; 
e. Religious Customs of the Indians; f. Indian 
Dances; g. The Present Dispute; 4. Indian Arts and 
Crafts; 7. On an Indian Reservation. For the written 
work, the students could select a topic from the 
following list of assignments: 

a. Imagining yourself an Indian chieftain, 
write your impressions of the present disagree- 
ment between the Indians and the white men 
as you might tell them to your braves around 
a council fire; as you might tell them to the 
President at Washington. 

6. Describe a religious festival as seen by one 
of the dancers; by an Indian girl or boy; by a 
white man; by a pony; by a squaw. 

c. Write an imaginary conversation between 
an Indian girl and a white girl (or an Indian boy 
and a white boy) as it might take place on the 
Indian reservation; in New York. 

d. Write a description of an Indian village. 


The problems to be met in governing the Indians 
can be best taken up by class discussion. 


Tue Weapons oF THE Next War. 1. What are 
some of the problems that confront a disarmament 
conference? 2. Why is the situation more serious 
today than it was during the World War? 3. Discuss 
the possible uses of the airplane in a future war. 
4. What is a tank? Of what advantage is it in battle? 
What improvements have been made in the tank in 
the few years since the war? 5. Why is gas called the 
“most merciful” of weapons? How is it used in 
war? 6. What possibilities does Mr. Bakeless, the 
author of this article, suggest for the use of bacteria 





and rays in future warfare? 7. Is disarmament a 
desirable step in securing world peace? Why? Write 
your own views on this subject, replying, as far as 
possible, to the opposing arguments of those who 








hold a militaristic viewpoint. 
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THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 
An International Association of Readers and W iters 


THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 


We publish limited first editions in attractive format. 
Out this fall — The Enchanted Garden, by John Erskine. 


We have something of interest for every bookly-minded 
person. Just say you are interested. 


FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
1217 East 53 Street Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


BLOOD PRESSURE 


High and Low, by C. T. Stone, M. D 


Quick Tempered ? 


“Emotional Stress is only one of the many causes of 
abnormal blood pressure.’ 


All Bookstores $1.50, Postpaid $1.58 
ALLEN ROSS & CO., 1133-M B’way, N. Y. C. 











Old M P i k 
aps gag Thele Ma ers 
oy Louis A. Horman 
$2 pages, 15 illustrations. Price $1.08 postpaid. 
Goodspeed’s Book Shop 


ova Ashburton Place 














RELIGIOUS AND DISTINCTIVE BOOKS 


Mail Orders Given Prompt Attention 
Send Them to DepartmentI _ Tel. Hay. 1600 


T; he P BESS Boston, Mass. 


14 Beacon Street 77 Near tae State House 





Folk Songs of Bohemia 


English words, with a Artistically il- 
lustrated in color. $2.50 
SZALATNAY, 542 East. 79th St., New York. 





IST OF BOOK BARGAINS 

issued monthly. Sent free. Ned- 
wick’s Book Store, 346 N. Clark 
Street, Chicago. 





THE REAGIL BOOK PLAN OFFERS 


Books at 40% To 60% DISCOUNT. 
Send to-day for Bargain Catalog of History, 
Travel, Adventure, Sets, Children’s Books, etc. 
Also ask for special free book offer. 
Tue React Co., INc., 120 W. 32nd St., NEw York Cry. 





CATALOGUE OF BOOKS ABOUT 

Books has been issued containirig some 
most unusual offerings. Geo. P. Humphrey, 
65 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 279) All of the stories 
are serious, and most of them are sad; 
perhaps this is significant of the modern 
British mind. 

*e£ ee * 


Triumph. By Leonie Aminoff. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 


HEN Baroness Aminoff completes 
her twelve historical romances 
based upon Napoleon’s career, she will 
have produced a set of books fit to grace 
any library and delightful to the vast and 
growing audience of those who revel in the 
Napoleonic legend. But the publishers are 
a trifle too bold in their statement that 
each volume is a “story complete in itself 
and can be read and enjoyed without 
knowledge of the others.” That isn’t true. 
Unless one knows much of what has gone 
before, “Triumph” is partly hodge-podge. 
The large space given in this volume to 
the affairs of the Talliens, for instance, 
cannot possibly be justified from the 
standpoint of this book solely. The tale of 
Napoleon’s Consulate can be told without 
extended reference to the Talliens; the 
chief interest in the period lies, indeed, in 
the First Consul’s military campaigns and 
his efforts to save his life from conspira- 
tors, with Cadoudal as his chief antago- 
nist and the Duc d’Enghien as his shining 
victim. These afford action enough to 
carry even the lingering decline of Tallien 
and the mésalliances of his wife, and from 
the standpoint of the series as a whole it 
is of course important to have a great 
revolutionary figure like Tallien properly 
disposed of, but what is good for the series 
is bad for “Triumph.” For the rest, 
“Triumph” is written with keen gusto for 
epigram and dramatics. The author’s 
grasp of the period, as regards scene, en- 
semble and spirit, is unfailing. One marvels 
anew that the so astute Napoleon did not 
leave his silly family behind in Corsica, 
and one delights anew in the subtleties of 
Talleyrand, prince of intriguers. 


**e Ke Kt 


The Conning Tower Book. Being compiled 
from verses printed in F..P. A.’s 
column in the World and edited by 
him. New York: Macy-Masius, Pub- 
lishers. $2.50. 


DELIGHTFUL anthology of mod- 

ern verse, if one likes his verse hot 
off the griddle. Amazing how F. P. A. gets 
such good things for nothing, or does he 
pay in subtler coin than currency or 
checks? 





FLORIDA'S SAFEST 
INVESTMENT 


Shares in its old-established 
Building and Loan Associations 


Become a member of the Lakeland Building 
- Loan Association and invest in its capi- 


RETURNS 8% WITH 
100% SECURITY 


Dividends of 2% are payable, in cash, every 
months on full paid shares. 


Subject to Supervision and Examination of 
the Comptroller of the State of Florida. 

Lakeland, Florida’s highest city; Florida's 
largest inland city, finest climate and best 
water in the State; in Polk County, the 
largest citrus-producing county in the world. 


Let us tell you how you may take advantage 
of these facts and increase your income. 


Ask us to send you our booklet. 


LAKELAND BUILDING AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 


BOX 35 LAKELAND, FLORIDA 
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Short-Story Writing 
How to write, what to 
write, and where 
to sell 
Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master theart of 5 
self-expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 
. into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Sto 
Dr. ESENWEIN Writing, , anwar ath wane 
sagen Diy Writin ? 5 Photoplay Writing, 
etc., oe by our staff of literary experts, 
headed by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, famous critic 
J and teacher; Editor of The Writer’s Monthly. 
Dr. Esenwein offers you constructive criticism; 
frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for 
stories and articles written mostly in 
spare time —- work,” he calls it. Ane 
other received over $1,000 ‘ore come 
pleting her first course. Hundreds are 
selling constantly to leading publishers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so 
—_ for writers, young or old. The universities 
soongnien this: over 100 members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in 
our Literary Department. The editors recognize 
* it,they’re constantly recc ding our courses, 
150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School 
Estab. 1897. Dept. 304, Springfield, Mass. 
iter’s 
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ASTROLOGY LESSONS 
Private and Class 
MAUD A. BENTLEY 
19 West 31st, N. Y.C. Chickering 5307 





14 Karat Gold Fountain Pens —Lever Self-Filling 


A PERFECT WRITING PEN FROM FACTORY TO YOU FOR THE WHOLESALE PRICE — $1.75 
Equal to any ew sold in stores for twice that amount. Use this pen 10 days at our risk. Money back if not satisfactory. 


Choice of Ladies or Gents stylewith Seneca Supply Co., Dept. 26, Oneonta, N. Y. 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


LEE, HIGGINSON & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


HIGGINSON & CO. 


LONDON 


We shall be glad to correspond with any 
individual or institution regarding the invest- 
ment of funds or with any established corpo- 
ration regarding its financial requirements 


CORPORATION BONDS 























